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DYNAMITE 


is another Power House 


YNAMITE is movable power. You 

can take your case of du Pont dyna- 

mite—your little power house—right out to 

the land-clearing, ditching or tree-planting 
job you’ve got on hand. 


Now is the time to apply explosives power 
to your uncleared or partly cleared land. 
Turn it into profitable acreage at a frac- 
tion of the labor and cost of old-fashioned 
methods. Dynamite surely does the job 
right—does it cheaper, easier, quicker and 
better. 

Thou 


sands of farmers in this country use Dumor- 


ite. It gives you 14 more sticks per dollar than older 
types of explosives and shoots stick for stick with 
40 dynamite. And remember, you do at get a 


headache from handling it, and it do¢ t freeze. 


See your local dealer for your supply of du Pont 
explosives and I ting acces ol ’ 

The ‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives” is a 
book you should have 110 pages packed full of 
real information about explosives on the farm. Send 
for your free copy tod: 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., Ine. 
Brown-Marx Bid¢., Robson-Prichard Bldg., 
Birmincham, Ala Fiuntington, W. Va. 
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Buguo Lime 
write directly to 


THE S. C. BUQUO LIME COMPANY 


©. Box 708, Greensboro, N. C. 











The “LITTLE GIANT” Bean Harvester 


Is the 





HARDY & NEWSOM, La Grange, N. C., U.S. A. 


Harvests the beans right from the row 
only roller bearing Bean Harvester on the market 


best there is made. With every Little Giant there 
Harvesters 


its pepularity and satisfactory operating results 


ed this year, there will be 


Harvesters, 
today 
the Harvester you will eventually bu 


Manufactured by 


It also has patented features which makes it the 


goes a guarantee that can not be excelled by other 
The Little Giant is the most exten- 
sively used Harvester on the market, which proves 


Owing to the unusually big crop of beans plant- 
a shortage in Bean 
so take our advice and order yours 
Write for booklet and testimonials de- 
seribing the Wonder Harvester of World, and 




















FOR SAN JOSE SCALE SPRAY WITH 


LIQUID LIME-SULPHUR SOLUTION 


CHEAPEST THERE IS — CHEAPER FROM US 


Kills other insects and fungus diseases while killing the Scale. 
United States Department 


recommended 


know, 


by 


the 


of Agriculture, or, 


a, ORCHARD 
UPPLIES 


by any State Department. 


FRED C. PAGE & CO. 


The only material 
so far as we 








This Issue and Next 


By the Managing Editor 








GETTING HOME “Oh, those things 
CONVENIENCES are mighty ged 
but I haven’t got the money,” is a | 
common excuse for not having paint, | 
| lights, and waterworks. R. J. Hubbard | 
started out with no cash, painted his 
house, put in waterworks and electric 
and made a living at the same 
Page 11. 


lights, 
time. 


THE HIGHWAY The _ Bankhead 
OF HEALTH Highway may 

cost thousands of dollars, but Dr. Reg- 

ister says that any old road can be 

made a Highway of Health at a small 

expense. He gives seven good sugges- 

| tions on page 18. 

| 

| SEPTEMBER ON SOUTH You don’t 

CAROLINA FARMS have to 


| live in South ¢ appreciate 





‘arolina to 


| 

} gs . » tides e 1 

those timely hints from Clemson spe- 
| cialists on page 10. Especially import- 
j}ant are the suggestions about work 
} at . 

with dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, and 


poultry this month. 





| VIRGINIA FARM And the hints by 


HINTS Virginia leader 
|on page 9 also offer valuable sugges 
| tions about poultry, livestock, seed 


| selection, sanitation, and vegetable ex- 
| hibits 

|LET’SGROW With feed cr 

| MORE OATS t I I] 


it 


FIVE-YEAR RENTAL |! llord 
CONTRACTS 


| ox a 
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WOODS 
SEEDS 


Grain prices have advanced senga. 
tionally during the past month. At 
prices now being paid to farmers, 
grains should prove a very profitable 
crop. 
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Wood's Fulghum Oats 





Abruzzi Rye produces large yields of grain 
on practically all types of soil. Aside trom 
the grain yield, it furnishes one of the best 
winter and early spring grazing crops. and it 
not pastured too late in the spring will grow 
sufficiently rapidly and mature a good grai? 
crop. 


Wood’s Special Grass and 
Clover Mixtures 


<ses 
These mixtures are made up from grass 


in such proportions as experience has show? 
soils an 


are best suited to the different fed. 
purposes for which they are recomment cd 
Our catalog tells the mixtures best suite 


to various types of soil. 


Wood's 1924 Fall Catalog 


You will find in it the best varieties of * 
seed for fall planting. Your copy is Teaey 
ind will be mailed free on request 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 
11 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
ee 
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The Business Farmer's Seteadear 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


ORN is high priced, so sow plenty of oats. 
Land that is already loose and mellow need not 
be turned for grain or cover crops—the disk will 
make an ideal seedbed. 

Do not turn down a heavy growth of green covering 
without first disking or mowing; such growth may 
make needed hay or forage. 

Cut fence posts and timber stocks and raise them 
from the ground so that they season well and uni- 
formly. 

Drag the roads and get them in shape for the winter. 

Open side 


drainage. 


ditches and see that they have good 


Get ready for syrup-making. Your state extension 
service will tell you how to make the best syrup. 


Start the winter cover crops early; the sooner they 
start growing, the better the growth they will make 
and the better they will stand the winter. 

Any fertilizer bills to pay this fall? Cover crops 
sowed now will make them smaller next fall. 


I. Best Time to Cut Soybeans for Hay 


F SOYBEANS are cut too green, then we lose in 
yield per acre; if cut too ripe, then we lose in 
quality of hay. 


The right time to cut soybeans for hay is somewhere 
between the full bloom stage and the time the leaves 
begin to turn yellow, or when beans have not quite 
filled the spaces they occupy in the pod. Coarse-stem- 
med varicties should be cut earlier than slender-stem- 
med, and very heavy growth should be cut at an earlier 
stage than a light or medium growth. Early varieties 
mature rapidly after blooming, and are often cut too 
late to make the best hay, while exactly the opposite is 
true of late varieties 

As a general rule, we will find that the best yields of 
feed will be had when we cut soybeans after the pods 
are well formed and before many of the leaves have 
turned yellow. 


II. Let’s Not Plant Boll Rot or 


Anthracnose 


HE anthracnose disease is a 
loss in both yield and quality 
seed. When it becomes once established on a 
farm, it is not easy to get rid of it. As a matter 
of fact, it usually increases year after year when 
fotton follows cotton on the same land and when 


seed are saved at home without due regard to select- 
ing anthracnose-free seed stalks. 


source of heavy 
of both lint and 


_The first thing to do is to make a careful inspec- 
tion of each field as soon as the cotton begins to 


Open. We naturally will want to select our seed 
from the best and earliest stalks. While doing this, 

Careful to make the selection from only such 
stalks as are free from anthracnose and are not 


ag other stalks having the disease. This will give 

Ss ¢ a. aa i 

S seed free from anthracnose, if the selections are 

Carefully n 
Having Q 


‘d our anthracnose-free seed, there 
ate three m 


precautions that we must take :— 


_ phe i must be ginned in a gin in which 
as b no diseased cotton ginned. 

We - 1 save several times more seed than 

aaa next year’s planting. There are two 

reasons ‘for saving a surplus of good 

years, ea is hat if cotton seed are kept for three 

€n any anthracnose spores that may be in 

seed will in the meantime have died. The other 

ee acl saving a surplus of good seed is that we 

them at‘a good price»Especially is this se 





pomeeate Corned a reputation. for having. <a 


. — 
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3. We should under no circumstances select land 
for next year’s cotton that has grown cotton in the 
past two or three years with anthacnose in it. This 


precaution is not necessary for those of us who prac- 
tice a three-year rotation, but few of us do this. If we 
do follow a three-year rotation, then the land that will 
grow cotton next year is already decided on and there 
is no danger of infection from the goil. 

Anthracnose is widely scattered over the South and 
will continue to spread and take toll from our profits 
if we do not take the necessary precautions for its 
control. 


III. Abruzzi Rye Costs More, but 
introduction in the South, yet it is the most pop- 


Worth It 
13 ular kind grown, and probably the best. It costs 


HIS variety of rye is of comparatively recent 
more but is worth it. 


Rye is the best cover crop for poor and sandy land, 
and on many farms will produce the best winter graz- 
ing. It may be sowed early in September, using four 
or five pecks of seed per acre, for early winter grazing. 
For seed purposes, sow three to four pecks of seed not 
earlier than the middle of October in the upper parts 
of the Cotton Belt, and in November in the lower parts. 


IV. Sow Rye on Next Year’s 
Land 


OST tobacco growers who do not practice an 
organized rotation are losing land by the wash- 
ing of the soil. They are also losing money by 


low yieldsebecause of poor soils that are in need of 
being built up by cover crops. 


Next year’s tobacco land needs to be sowed to 
Abruzzi rye this month. If the land is thin, then 
winter or hairy vetch should be sowed with the rye. 
It is not rich land that makes tobacco cure into off- 
grades—it is unbalanced fertility primarily, and failure 
to give the rich-land crop the right treatment in spacing 
and topping. There is more money in 1,000 pounds of 


Tobacco 














THE OLD-TIME METHOD OF 
PLACED BY THE, G 


SEEDING, NOW RE- 
AIN DR 










TL Ls scant wai tne 





tol o at 30 cents from one acre than in 600 pounds 
per acre at # cents a pound. Land that will produce 
1,000 pounds of tobacco per acre will produce more 
corn, wheat, oats, rye, cotton, and other crops. than 
land that makes only 600 pounds per acre. 

But it does not necessarily follow that “rich-land 
tobacco” will bring a lower price than medium or poor- 
land tobacco. If we change our fertilizer formula to 
mect the change that takes place in our land when it is 
being improved in fertility, and also adjust our method 
of culture to the better land, then we will make more 
tobacco ‘that need not be of lower quality, and at the 
same time we are getting the land in shape to produce 
higher yields of other crops. Because we grow tobacco 
and find it a profitable money crop is no reason why 
we should allow our system of farming to be one of 


soil exhaustion. 


Rye and vetch, or ev 
now on well prepared 


and crimson clover, sowed 
will a cover crop 


en rye 


land serve as 


through the winter, and if plowed down next spring 
before very heavy growth has been made, will make 
the land richer, and with proper management will make 
the tobacco crop more profitable. Unless there is a 
large quantity of vegetation on the land now, disking, 
thorough disking, will make the necessary seedbed. 


Sow forty-five to sixty pounds of rye and twenty to 
thirty pounds of vetch seed per acre. For sandy 
use 600 pounds of 9-3-3 fertilizer, and 450 pounds of 
12-4-0 fertilizer for clay soils. Sow as soon as the 
land can be made ready. 


V. Get New Orchard Land Ready Now 


tr Some of us have never before had so continuous 


a supply of fruit from our own and and 
we believe there is no doubt but that many who have 
not provided for fruits from home orchards will plant 
an orchard this fall or winter. We hope there will be 
thousands of new new vineyards, and new 
berry patches planted between now and next spring, 
and we wish to urge all who expect to plant fruit 
within the next six months to select the ground and 
begin its preparation right away or at least as soon 
as the crop now on the land comes off. 


soils, 


HIS is a good fruit year and many of us are 
getting much enjoyment from our home orchards, 
vines 


trees 


’ 


orchards, 


orchard should be neither too far from nor 
too near the house, provided there is good orchard 
land nearby. If on part of the farm there is an 
elevated area with good air drainage, it may be well 


The 


to consider this for the orchard site, even though 
it is some distance from the house. It is not neces- 
esary that all the fruit be grown in one place. As a 


matter of fact, the best land for peaches is by no 
means the best for apples. Plow the land now and 
keep it in good condition by disking and harrowing 
until Good preparation is as im- 
portant for the orchard as for other crops. 


freezing weather. 


VI. Secure Planting Seed Now 


T IS doubtful if there is any work on the farm 
I which brings more handsome returns than the 

intelligent selection of planting seed. This is 
especially true of corn, and we would urge our 
readers who grow corn to select in the field now 
seed corn for next season. 

In order to have plenty of seed, save thirty-five 
to fifty ears for each acre to be planted. Take 
plenty time when selecting the seed to pick out only 
those ears which are just as nearly perfect as possi- 
ble and are from the best stalks. After thoroughly 
maturing and drying in the field, harvest separately 
and store in a dry place. A good plan would be to 
shuck the corn and put if in a box arid ‘treat«with 
carbon .disyiphide to kill out any weewil that- ‘may 
_be BD hat ' 
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Four Big Needs of American Agriculture 
HAT are the great economic needs of the 


American farmers toda) The farmer #does 


not get a square deal from government, and 
this is true, not only because of the antagonism of 
other classes, but also because farmers themselves do 


not think seriously enough about their economic and 
political problems, and hence do not have trongly 
convinced rural public opinion back of rural demands. 

Farmers need to formulate rather closely in their 
own minds the objectives toward which they should 
work in Washington. One thoughtful student of agri- 
cultural problems, Mr. Carl S. Vrooman, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, summarizes his 
own views by saying that “the farmer has four im- 


perative major requirements, none of which conflicts 
with the legitimate interest 


he lists as follows :— 


of any other class,” 


1. Foreign markets for the farmer’s surplus 
crops. 

2. Lower freight rates on the bulky, che 
modities that he sells and buys, such as hay, cot- 
ton, grain, lumber, coal, fertilizer, and 
tural implements. 

3. An agricultural system of banking and credit 
that shall be as well adapted to the needs of agri- 
culture as is our present system to the needs of 
business. 





gement in the neces- 





4. Governmental encout 


sarily slow process of bui g up a system of co- 

Operative marketing on a sound financial and eco- 

nomic basis. 

What additions would ‘you like to make to this four- 
plank agricultural platform of Carl Vrooman's Drop 


us a postal card and let us know. 


Five-year Rental Contracts Should Su- 
persede One-year 

HE tenant is the middleman in farming. The 

tenant system is responsible for poor returns for 
prices paid by the con- 
sumer, and a low standard of living for th 
his family. tem in the South more than 
any other one thing has been responsible for the 
wastage of soil fertility and the abandonment of fields 
to gullies. Combine the tenant system with the absen- 


tee landlord system, and the usual products are mort- 


gages and misery from land made poorer each year. 





the landowner, higher 
e tenant and 


The tenant s) 


The absentee landlord has a poor investment. The 
landlord tries to get all he can out of his tenant and 
the tenant tries to get all he can out of the land. The 
result is that all three become poorer and poorer— 
tenant, landlord, and land. The land deserves the most 
sympathy and consideration. 

Neither absentee landlord nor tenant will be better 
off until the land is given more attention, and its im- 
provement should be the most carefully considered and 
the most binding part of the contract. Contracts that 
run for one year can rarely do this. Contracts that 


include rotation, livestock, and live-at-home clauses, 
and a definite long-term plan for the farm are needed 
by all the three parties to the contract. Can anyone 
conceive of a tenant’s wanting to leav comfortable 
and respectable home and a fair interest in an orchard, 
garden, sow, cow, and a flock of chickens? 

Do better by the right kind of tenant than he has 
ever been done by before, and he will in turn do better 
by his landlord than he was ever done by before—this 
may be accepted as a safe general rule. 

If the tenant cannot get to own his own land, then 
he should be mighty particular about the kind of land- 
lord he hires to furnish him land or anything els« 
he needs.- The landlord who is neglectful of his land 
will not be considerate of his tenant, and vice versa. 

Most of us who rent land need to rub all contracts 
from our slate 1 start anew with only good tenants, 
and with no contract that runs for less than five years. 





Prepare for High-priced Corn and Feed 


HIOSE of us who have depended 6n the North 
and West for grain, and especially for corn, will 
e seriously handicapped these next twelve 
months. The American corn crop is short and the 
Prices are now 38 per cent higher than a 


price high. 
year ago, and corn for December delivery 66 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Prices may go even higher— 
in fact, will go higher, if unfavorable weather prevails 
between now and the time the Western corn crop is 
harvested. ° 

With corn high in price, other grains will go higher. 
Hence, there are two things that we should do now to 
prevent us from having to buy any high-priced corn, 
oats, hay, and other feeds until next year's crops are 
made. 

The first thing to do is to save in the best condition 
possible all the feeds we have or will h 
All hay and straw and even whole cornstalks will hav 
greater value than usual. The wet weather in June 
and July has caused an uyusual growth of wild grasses 
that have high feed value when harvested at the right 
time, properly cured, and preserved. We lose from 
fourth to half oi the feed value of our corn when the 
whole stalk is not saved in the right way. The soy 
few crops that now promises normal 


irvest this year, 





bean is one of the 
production, and all the beans possible should be saved 
We also lose enormously in the South by not protecting 
our grain, beans, and peas from insects, and preparation 
for the protection of all seeds should be made now 





and protection given as needed. 





The second important thing that we can do now is 
to sow grazing, hay, and grain crops this month an 
next—sow more of them than we have been sowing, 
and make better preparation for them than we have 
been making. Fall and spring grazing will save mucl 
high-priced grain, and if the grazed crops are of thx 
right kind and abundant, we may in this way overcome 
our grain shortage to the extent one-third — the 
quantity required 

The best grain we can produce early next spring 
oats. This crop will give us grain for feed thre 
months before next year’s corn crop will mature. Bi 
sides, oats make a better hot weather feed than cor 
We can have oats at low cost from June until corn 


llow the oats with corn or a doze 
diversity and 


matures, and then f 
other crops, and thus 


strengthen our live-at-home policy. 


broaden our 


Those of us who have been buying hay or corn 
should now begin a more economical, more stable farm 


policy of self-support and independence. 


Crimson Clover a Soil Builder 


HERE is not a lazy bone in the body of a man 
who cultivates four acres year after year t 
make a bale of cotton. He is a spendthrift of 
1 of what little property he has. 


his time and wastefu 
Oi course, such a man has very little property to waste. 
The farmer who plants clovers and vetches in thie 
fall and applies the necessary fertilizers soon makes 
bale of cotton per acre, 

hay, keeps purebred livestock fat, equips his farm and 
an automobile, educates his children, 


big yields of corn, oats, and 
home, rides in 
and gets some pleasure out of life. 

For making a poor soil fertile and a rich soil muc! 
better, crimson clover seeded in ‘the iall and plowed 
under in the spring probably the best aid a farme: 
can tind. The result of an experiment station test 
shows that a good crop of crimson clover plowed un- 
der in the spring adds ten tons of green manure, in- 
cluding more than 100 pounds of nitrogen to the acre. 
This is the same as adding about one ton of cotton- 
seed meal per acre. This crop of clover reduced 
washing and leaching to the minimum, furnished suf- 
ficient grazing to cover all expenses of seeding and 
besides filled the soil full of humus and nitrogen. 

Let us fill the soil full of humus and nitrogen this 
winter by growing crimson clover and other clovers 
and vetches, and check out the fertility in the form of 


The Progressive Fa 





big cotton, corn, amd wheat crops. Thoroughly fing 
the seedbed. and if it does not rain right away, use a 
cultipacker or a corrugated roller to settle it and soy 
bout twenty pounds of crimson clover seed per acre 
Use a drill or broadcast and harrow in. 

Get seed right away, inoculate with soil from a 
crimson clover field or with a commercial culture. and 
plant. An application of 200 to 300 pounds per acre of 
acid phosphate to soil that responds to fertilizers usu- 
ally pays well. If land has not been recent); limed, 
a ton of ground limestone per acre is also advised. 

Let us be sure and at least start on the road to fertile 
soil and prosperity this fall by seeding some crimson 


clover and other clovers and vetches. 


ee 
Had You Rather Pull Fodder Than 
Fish ? 
HAT’S the use of throwing away $1 worth 
of corn to get $1 worth of fodder? That's 
all you're doing—just throwing away $1 out 
of your corn crib to get $1 in your barn loft—and near 


«es 





‘bout working you and your boy to death while you're 
doing it. Had you rather pull fodder a day than fish 
day? If you had, you'd better go fishing, for it's al 
the same so far as any good you're doing.” 
So exclaimed Sam Johnson as he passed one of his 
neighbors tying up puny little bundles of corn blades 
yonder in the cornfield’ yesterday—and 


“away down 
Sam dropped into The Progressive Farmer office this 
morning to tell us about it. Said Sam: “Then I took 
out my copy of The Progressive Farmer I happened to 
have along with me and read him this here statement 
by Prof. E.'C. 











Blair :— 

“Every dollar’s worth of fodder pulled causes 
the loss of a dollar’s worth of corn, so that the 
work of pulling fodder is thrown away. Would 
vou pay a dollar a day for the privilege of working 
at a job that paid you only a dollar a day? That's 
just what pulling fodder amounts to, for the yield 
»f corn is decreased as much as the fodder is 
worth,’ 


“T'll be dogged if that didn’t set my neighbor to 
thinking,” continued Sam. “He likes to fish the best 
u ever saw, and his boy wasn’t any too fond of 
jodder pulling either. ‘Pa, says he, ‘if I knowed we 
vas doin’ as much harm as we are good, blamed if 


there ain't lots o’ things I'd rather be doin’. You 
know I don't mind work when it’s gettin’ results, but 
I don’t want to throw it away.’ 

“The old man-agreed that that was right. ‘But how 
come The Progressive Farmer to say what it did? 
was the question he flung back at me. ‘What sort 0’ 
facts an’ figgers was it foundin’ its opinion on” 

“So I am here this morning,” continued Sam, “to 

sk if you've got any bulletin I can read the neighbor 
that shows exactly how his fodder pulling foolishness 
hurts corn yields.” 

So we handed Sam a circular issued by the Clemson 
College Extension Service reporting results of four- 

ear experiments on the famous farm of Mr. David 
R. Coker at Hartsville. These actual field tests showed 
that if fodder is pulled when the bottom leaves begin 

turn, there is loss of at least 24 per cent in the 
li fodder is pulled when three-fourths 






eld of corn. 

the leaves are dry, there is about 10 per cent de 
crease in corn yield. One year’s experiment, when the 
fodder was pulled early, showed a decreased yield o 
27.3 per cent: another,-when fodder was pulled late, 


showed a decreased yield of 13.1 per cent. 


“All right, that’s just what I wanted,” said Sam, 4 


Progres- 


he hurried out. “That shows how come The 


sive Farmer to say what it did.” 
lege WY a 
N. THE truly 


October are almost as busy “planting } 
> 7 . 3 e woes 
\pril and May. Look again at page 3 of last wees» 


progressive farm, S«¢ 





rressive Farmer, and see how many field crops 

1 + afi 

rden crops nd flowers may now be piat ed, afi 
urself how many of these it would pay you @ 


P 1. +44] 

HERE'S hoping that nobody overlooked the ltt 
yer suggest 

hould do 


ary 


article in last week’s Progressive Farn 
x the things that teachers and parents 


vefore school opens. These things are n ; 
foe hovs and girls 


rder to get the greatest advantages for 





( ng the coming session. It was one pe 
ractical and useful articles we have d lately, #0 
father or mother who missed it should < it Up 

the 


“YES, boys, corn is high-priced, but I've got 
bulliest crop of Oats you ever saw, d high- 
t hotherin’ me a bit.” The farmer who 
a big advantage 
5 on 





priced corn ain 
is able to say this next spring will have 
over the man whe can’t. And the article on oat 
page 8 tells just what plans give the greatest success 
with oats in each important section of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. “ 
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HIS year, as in 1912, we have a really three- 

cornered fight for the Presidency, and in many 

respects the candidates are not unlike those that 
the three parties then presented. Mr. Coolidge holds 
the same political philosophy that Mr. Taft then held, 
Mr. LaFollette practically 
the same position Roosevelt 
held in 1912, but further ; 
while Mr. Davis is standing prac- 
tically where Wilson then stood, 
but is a less effective moral cru- 
sader than Wilson was. It may be 
well to repeat what we said three 
months ago as to the relative posi- 
tions of Coolidge and La Follette 
as follows :— 


takes 
that 


RoCS 





POP 


CLARENCE 


“LaFollette profoundly believes that powerful 
_pabaeige millionaires, and multi-millionaires 
are using the government of this country to get 
special pr rivileges ; that they have not only piled up 
enormous fortunes at the expense of the masses 


but are constantly seeking to further enrich 

themselves at the people’s expense. The greatest 

duty before America, in his opinion, is that of stop- 
ping ‘tendaey. Hence he is a foe of organ- 
ized th, or a so-called ‘radical.’ 

“President Coolidge, on the other hand, believes 
that for the greateet prosperity of the nation, it is 
neces to encourage and protect great ‘captains 
of industry,’ the geniuses or master minds in man- 
ufacturing, commerce, and transportation, and to 
protect the great organizations of capital with 
which ey carry out their majestic ambitions 
and wage industrial battles along their far-flung 
battle It is Mr. Coolidge’s belief that while 
such 1 and such organizations develop much 
wealtl r themselves, they also develop much for 
other people. Hence he is a friend of wealth or 
of tl tablished order and hence a_ so-called 
‘conservative,’ ”’ 

Hoy 1! we classify Mr. Davis? He is not a 
“radical” LaFollette, nor a “conservative” like 
Coolidge, but a moderate Wilson “progressive.” He 
does not believe in destroying or oppressing big busi- 
ness, nor yet in pampering or favoring it, but only 
seeing t that it does not get special privileges from 
the government nor use unjustifiable methods of throt- 
tling cx tition or raising prices. He also differs 
from both Coolidge and LaFollette in his fierce de- 
nunciation of the protective tariff. Such a tariff Cool- 
idge w defends, and La Follette rather ignores, 


declares it the greatest foe 
Western farmer 


while D 
of agricu 


emphatically 


tural prosperity, because the 


must sell his wheat and the Southe farmer must sell 
his cotton in a “world market” where the tariff cannot 
help them, while they are compelled to buy manufac- 
tured goods in a “home market” in which a high pro- 


tective tariff increases prices on everything farmers buy. 


Personalities of the Candidates for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President 


’ man is largely the oreature of environment 


VERY 


and heredity, and from this viewpoint the three 

Presidential candidates present an _ interesting 
study. 

President Coolidge is the product of a typical rocky 


New England farm where everybody had to work hard 


to make ends meet and where strict economy was al- 


Ways necessary, but where economy, industry, and en- 
terprise enabled everybody to get along comfortably 
without financial disaster. As he once said about his 
Vermont neighbors: “My folks are happy and con- 
tented. They belong to themselves, live within their 


mcomes, and fear no man.” rye otra pid is second 
Nature with Coolidge to believe that a man will work 
hard and take care of what he Satie and if the gov- 


etament will be as economical as the individual should 


be, then there is no need to worry. He is the careful, 
Calltious, easy-going conservative. 
John W. Davis is the son of a high-minded, cour- 


ageous, cult 
Davis did 
inc entive for 
ging inte] 
Cousness 


ured lawyer in a West Virginia small town. 
t know bitter poverty, and has lacked that 
rebellion against privilege, but thorough- 
tual integrity and a fine passion for right 


, re bred and nurtured in him. He was 
poet “not to see a wrong persist without an effort 
0 . +” . 
9 redress it At ‘the same time, Davis lacks some 


thing of 


id fierce, consuming passion for political 
1 DA Los . . . r r* . . 
€als whi distinguist hed Woodrow Wilson in his 
ater years—as, for ex: ample, when Wilson, being told 


that his last « ions would 
Kill him, a1 wered Sinsedii 
Rext minute after the treaty is ratified.” As yet Davis 
Ei tc to have too much “poise” for a mood like that; 

temperament as yet is more that of the judge than 
pte eaade rT, 


r the League of Nati 
“I don’t care if I die the 


impaign fo 


By CLARENCE POE 


Senator LaFollette is also the product of environ- 
ment. He grew up in the agricultural West in the 
days when the railroads frankly, roughly, and 
brazenly controlled political and _ state 
legislatures by fair means or 
of high freight rates, “high finance,” 
tion of the public. Incensed by 


often 
organizations 
corrupt It 
and the 
what was 


Was an era 
exploita 


going on, 


LaFollette led the fight against the railroad corpora- 
tins in his state, felt the full force of their sinister 
opposition—and it has ever since rch second nature 


with him to be suspicious not only of railroads but 
of all aggregations of capital. 

The three candidates for the Vice-Presidency, when 
one comes to think of it, quite possibly represent the 
three parties of this year even more characteristically 
than the Presidential candidates themselves. One can- 
not imagine the Democratic Party nominating a man 
like General Dawes—a brainy and able fighting spokes- 
man of powerful banking and financial interests, and 
an open antagonist of labor union policies; nor can one 
imagine the Republican Party nominating a man like 
Charles W. Bryan—a rather undistinguished governor 
of a Middle West farming state who is almost as 
radical as LaFollette in political principles. And finally 
Senator Wheeler, the free lance of the Montana wilds, 
the LaFollette movement quite as 


Wisconsin 


typifies almost or 


well as the fighter himself 


The Issues of the Campaign 


[AT are 


yet 


issues of the campaign? It 
John W 


energy on this 


the real 
almost 
ntrating all his 
argument—that the Harding administration 
itself almost unprecedentedly corrupt, that 
ruption is a natural outgrowth of the policy of favor- 
protective 


too early to say. 


IS as 


Davis is con 


proved 
such cor- 


itism and special privilege involved in the 


tariff policy, and that since a party in power alway 
takes credit for its successes, so it must inevitably as- 
sume blame for its scandals; and that if the American 
people should fail to hold the Republican Party re 
sponsible for Fall, Daugherty, and Forbes, and fail 
to punish it accordingly, then that failure would lower 
the moral standards of American government and 
politics in a permanently injurious degree. 

Mr. Coolidge, on the other hand, asserts in effect 
that he is not responsible for Mr. Harding’s appoint 
ments and should not be held to blame; that he has 
weeded out the guilty, and will keep them out; 


government, for 
of the 
and labor. 


sues are 
and the 


great 1s 
stands, 


that the 
hich he 
tariff as an aid to 


economy in 
maintenance protective 
(American industry 

senator Lal ollette, on the other hand, asserts that 
both old parties are too largely under the domination 
of powerful aggregations of wealth and of political 
cliques controlled by special interests, and that a clean 
sweep is needed—LaFollette being the broom for that 
sweep. 

The question of international relations is much less 
acute than four years ago, largely because the Demo 
cratic platform pledges the party to a national refer- 
endum on the League of Nations, committing 
the United States to membership; but 


be fx re 


there is general 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
“POSSESSIONS” 


<-> oe oc Ta 


LIFE: 


PEAKING of David Grayson (see next co 
S umn) reminds us to say that here is pon m 

of contentment and simplicity cele 
Grayson vein :— 


An old and quiet house set down 
A windy field or two from town. 


( And a 


All day with 


Sx<—S «<> of 


lavender, 
bees astir. 


great clump of 


cross, small 


Larkspur, hot-! 


] 
y 

blue as with a sting; 

And mint, so brief and sharp a thing. 
Tall, well-thumbed books n @ } lf; E 
mm | 








upc i 
A white-flowered jug of delf 
Old friends, who fron village 
On Sunday afternoons, to talk 
Of the new shop; the guests from town; 
The wind that blew th upples down. 
They go; the dusk mes from af 


Like music blown fr out a star 


se others drift across the dew; 
love—and you—and you! 


tte Woodworth 


My early 
Reese. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


regret that such an evident attempt to “pussyfoot” on 
Woodrow Wilson’s great issue was made by the party 
of which he was the greatest leader since Jefferson. 


Will House or Senate Name the Next 
President ? 
NDOUBTEDLY, it has 


American voter 


surprised the average 


to find how serious is the possi- 


bility that the next President of the United 
States may be chosen not by electors named by the 
people, at the Presidential election on Novemer but 


elected in November, 
States Senators 
1920, and one 


by Representatives in Congress 
1922—or else by the United 
one-third in 1918, one-third in 


chosen 
third in 


1922! But if any reader will look up the Amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States and read Arti- 
cle XII, he will see the reason. 

There is quite a possibility that with LaFollette car- 
rying four or five states this year, Coolidge and Davis 
may be so evenly matched in the electoral vote that 
neither will have a majority over the combined votes 


of the other candidate and Lal‘ollette, Then what hap 


pens? The Constitution is explicit. A President of 
the United States can never be elected by receiving 
merely more electoral votes than any other candidat 
or a plurality; he must receive more electoral 
than all other candidates combined, or a clear » 
Furthermore, if no candidate receives a majority of 
electoral votes, then the House of Repré tative (as 
chosen at the election two years befor 1 ! thie 
President, each state, large or small vot L unit 
and casting only one vote, voting bein 
three highest candidate in the electoral ( ‘ 
in the House of Representatiy again, tl 1 fu 
candidate must carry a majority and n 
of the states, and the parties are so evenly di 1 that 
La Follette might just as easily control 
to prevent either Coolidge or Davis getti i por 
of the states. What then would happet dit 
the Constitution? Then the United 
would elect a Vice-President and must ¢ | 
the two highest candidates for Vice-P? 
Dawes and Bryan—and the Vice-President cl 
would succeed to the Presidency. 

It is indeed an absurd system and should be speedil 


remedied ! 





A BOOK TO GET THIS WEEK 
Never Miss a “David Grayson” Article 








BOUT the best, most inspiring, and 1 t whole 

some popular magazine in America today is the 

American Magazine, and it is doubly interesting 
now because in its September issue begins a new series 
of articles by “David Grayson.’ No lover of the 
country and country life should ever miss a chance to 
read a book or article by this quiet, genial, delightful, 
country-minded philosopher whose interpretations of 
everyday scenes and everyday folks have enriched and 


ennobled American literature. “We admire other 


writers, but David Grayson we love,” is the way one 
reader puts it. 
The regular price of the American Magazine for one 


year is $2.50, but it may be had with The Progressive 


Farmer one year for $3.10, and subscriptions 
with the 


may v¢ gin 
September issue. 











THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Do You Know the Clematis ? 

EARLY every flower has some quality that sug 
ests human attributes, and the clematis vine, or 
“virgin’s bower,” with its masses of small fra- 
grant white blossoms, now to be seen all ver the 
South, is no exceptron to the rule [It has an unob 
beauty and « t delicacy, a certain atmosphere 
refinement and sincerity, that \ inctively asso- 
with the finest types of Sou manhood. 

er a vine is nted, the cle t hould alway 


con idered. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 





{AT we want in t modern democracy of 

ours is not more ters or more blindly loyal 

followers, not « icrease of wise leaders: 

is more able, cooper de ing workers, each 

c sa in his own line and ready to recognize and aid 
the capacity in others.—Atlantic Month! 
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Make More Profit From Sheep 


Profitable Returns From Cull Lambs 


HE lambs that reach the market during the latter 
part of the season in an unmarketable condition 
are not wanted by the market, and evidently they 


would not have 


are not wanted by th 
been there. 


e producer or they 
The producer gets practically nothing for 


them, since they are light in weight 
and bring a low price per pound 
Chey usually weigh less than fifty 
pounds and do not have enough 
flesh on them to make them of 
much use for meat purposes. The 
producer receives for them from 


the producer of 
these lambs but knew the 


ity for protit that lies within them, 


2? to $3 each. If 


S 


opportun- 





cart Sune if kept on the farm, there either 
would be fewer of them on the market, or else there 
would be more competition for them in order to take 
them back to the farm. 

The greatest opportunity for farmers and feeders 
today lies in the feeding of these No. 3 or cull 
lambs. Just because a lamb is rated on the market 
for meat purposes as a No. 3 or cull lamb, does not 
mean that he is good for nothing and cannot be made 
into a good marketable product. Most of the lambs 
arriving on the market as No. 3 lambs are so graded 
frequently because of stomach worms, or because the 
lamb received an insufficient supply of milk from its 
mother, or because the right kind of pasture was not 
provided for the lambs, or because the lamb was born 
late, or because the mother had died, or because there 
was something wrong with the udder of the mother, 
or from other causes. None of the causes just men- 
tioned makes the lamb unfit for breeding purposes. 
The most prevalent cause of the No. 3 lambs is the 
stomach worm, which ts easily controlled. 

Men who have been used to the feeding of cattle 


have passed the lamb by because they have not realized 


the possibilities for profit in this particular class of 
animal. During the past year, the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station, at the time of the marketing of the sec- 


ond-shipment of lambs in June, kept on the fatm eleven 


head of No. 3 lambs consisting of seven ewes and four 
wethers, and by carrying them over until this spring 
obtained remarkable results with them. The eleven 


head of lambs weighed in 590 pounds and were 
worth a nickel a pound on the market, or $2.68 per 
head. The entire eleven head would have brought only 
$29.50 if sold at that time. 

Suppose for sake of comparison we call this bunch 


June 


of lambs a sheep-steers since the eleven head in June, 
1923, weighed about as much as a small The 
first thing that we did with this sheep-steer was to get 
rid of the stomach giving treatment two 
times, one week apart, and thereafter once each month 
throughout the summer months to and including the 
month of October. We turned this sheep-steer on 
fields after hay taken off, and after the corn was 
laid by at the last cultivation, we turned them into the 
corn field. The lambs ate around the fences, such 
weeds as were left, and perhaps a little from the leaves 
from the No damage was done the corn crop, 
and feed was obtained that no other animals 
could have gotten, and still no damage to the 
During the winter they ran on permanent pasture and 
on barley and clover. No other feed was given except 
shelled corn to the extent of fifty-four pounds. 


steer. 


worms by 


Was 


corn, 
class of 


crop. 


Let us return to our comparison, 
weighed on April 26, this spring, 
was aiter a loss of one head during the winter. 
you think that 728 pounds is a pretty 
good gain for a steer that has con- 


This sheep-steer 
1.318 pounds, and this 
Don’t 


Edited by TAIT BU’TLER 


1 


without adding that one of the most important facts 
about these lambs is that they were out of grade ewes 
but were sired by purebred black-faced rams. In April 
this year.” the vearling ewes of the group weighed an 
average of 131 pounds each. One can hardly equal 
such a record without the use of purebred rams to sire 
the lamb crop. 

The successful conclusion of this venture was be- 
cause of three factors: (1) Because the lambs were 
sired by a purebred ram; (2) because the lambs were 
thoroughly treated for stomach worms; and (3) be- 


the farm was not overstocked with this class of 


cause 

animals. Because a few such lambs have proved highly 
prolitable, do not immediately conclude that «one could 
be equally successful with several times that many on 
the same sized farm. There is money, however, in the 


No. 3 lambs for the farmers who will take 
to follow the above simple instructions. 


C. A. WILLSON. 


iceding of 


the trouble 


What to Expect From the Ewe Flock 
NE 
the 
be next spring by knowing just what is the con- 

dition of the flock at this time of the If the ewes 
are thin in flesh, a scrub ram is being used, and the 
pastures are poor at this time of year, it is a foregone 
conclusion that there, will not be a large crop of lambs 
dropped, and of the lambs that are dropped, not a high 
percentage of them will be raised. 


can tell with a deal of what 


lamb crop of any particular flock is going to 


great certamty 


year. 


spring, one 
have now a flock of ewes that are in good, 
healthy breeding condition, with a fair amount 
Almost any type of ewe will be successful if 
which assures us that 
»f age, and is not in 


In order to have the best success next 
should 

strong, 

of flesh. 
she has a good mouth of teeth, 

she is not more than seven years 
thin condition. 

If the ewes have not been brought to the breeding 
season in good flesh, some amends can be made through 


providing abundant fresh pasture during the breeding 


season. Luxurious pasture during the breeding season 
will cause the ewes to suddenly take on flesh. When 
the ewes are taking on flesh, they are certain to be in 


the most vigorous condition of health, and it is reason- 


able to suppose that there will be an increase in the 
reproductive cells and hence a larger percentage of 
twins produced. In fact, experiments have shown con- 


that that is the case. At this season of the 
year, in some sections, the ewe flock may be turned 
into the corn field for a while without damage to the 
and the ewes will obtain a good deal of corn 
about the fence and from the weeds that have 
been missed in the cultivation of the crop. If the corn 
is far advanced toward maturity, it will not be prac- 
tical, since the ewes would attack the ripened ears of 


clusively 


corn, 
rOWS 


corn. Until that stage, they usually will do no harm 
in the corn field. They may be turned on hay fields 
after hay has been taken off, or in pasture that has 


been reserved for them. If 
breeding season, it may be supplemented with grain. 
Ordinarily, this wil not pay, but under conditions just 
mentioned, it certainty is a good practice. 


pasture is sparse at the 


3e certain that the flock is not troubled with stomach 
worms. In order to be on the safe side, one should 
treat for stomach worms. It is pretty safe to conclude 
that almost every flock is more or less troubled with 
them. Use nicotine sulphate. .This is usually sold 





The Progressive Far 








under the trade names of Black Leaf 40, Hall’s 49 


er 
cent nicotine sulphate, and other names, and a 
obtained at almost any drug store Make ution 
for drenching. by adding 1 ounce of nicotine sulphat 
to 2 quarts of water. This will make enough drench. 
ing solution for sixteen sheep or thirty-two lambs 
Give mature ewes two to four ounces of the d: nehing 
solution, according to the size and vigor of the ewes. 
The drenching should be done in the mor after 
the ewes have stood in the dry lot since tl vious 
noon. Leave them in the lot after drenching three 
o. four hours and then turn to pasture. A four-ounce 
bottle makes a fairly good measure for dosing, and a 
fountain syringe tube and a small funnel cood 
tool for administering the medicine. Stand astride the 
neck of the ewe and raise the head of thi € not 
higher than a line with the back. Pincly the tube occa- 
sionally so that the drench does not flow to: apidly 
and strangle the ewe. Follow the treatment reeks 
later with another dose, after which the flock should 


be in very good condition with regard to worms unless 


they have been kept on infected pasture. Some suc- 


cessful flock owners believe in safcty first, and follow 
the practice of treating the flock for worms every 
four weeks. 

Use only a purebred ram that is in good to fat con- 
dition. Examine the ram carefully before turning 
with the ewes. Examine to see that the testicles or the 
penis have not been injured. A season’s crop of lambs 


fail to arrive through neglect to 
li the ram is thin in condition, 


has been known to 
look after these details. 


it would be best to keep him up during the day and 
give grain, and turn him with the flock nights 
The ram should not be allowed to remain th the 


flock later than November 15, for it is not desirable to 


have lambs that are dropped later than April 15. The 
best lambs are those that arrive in January and 


February. 
If all these conditions are met, we can prophesy that 
there will be born a lamb crop of 125 to 150 per cent. 


C. A. 
ge ox ox 
Silage for Sheep 
HE question of the value of using silage for 


sheep is often brought up by the stockman, ad- 

vises C. M. Evans, dairy husbandman, Extension 
Service, A. and M. College of Texas. In many im 
stances, people hold to the opinion that is not 
good feed for sheep. This is a grave mistake. Good 
silage is one of the best and most economical feeds for 
Silage is a succulent feed and 
sheep and 


silage 


both sheep and goats. 
tends to keep the digestive organs of both 
goats in trim and also insures good health. It is a very 
economical feed and when fed to sheep or goats should 
not exceed three pounds per head, and will do much to 
cut down the feed bill. 

Silage for sheep may be made 
corn, which should be of good quality. If mad 
immature corn, it is not advisable. Frozen or moldy 
silage is a dangerous feed and liable to cause abor- 
tion in pregnant ewes and sometimes even death. 


from well matured 
from 


It is not advisable to feed more than two or three 
pounds of silage per day per head, since too much sut- 
feed for the ewe will cause the lambs to be 
weak and sluggish at birth. Silage should not form 
the only roughage in the sheep’s ration. A good rule 
to follow is one pound of dry roughage to each two 
pounds of silage fed. When plenty of green pasture }s 
not available, silage is by far the most satisfactory sub- 
stitute for feeding sheep. 


culent 


@.. 9) 2. 
ee * XK 


T DOES not pay to overload live- 





sumed slightly less than a bushel of 
grain and that has not been fed hay 
or silage during the winter months 
and that ran in the corn field the pre- 
? This sheep-steer also 


Va 


vious summer 
sheared us this spring seven pounds of 
wool per head, which sold at 42 cents 
per pound, or we received from wool 


sold from this sheep-steer $29.40, 
which is 10 cents less than the steer 
was worth in June, 1923. The steer 





Making Money Work—y.. £22’ sup 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


ae 


stock, even though freight ratés are 
high. Of the number 
of animals that should be shipped ™ 
a car depends upon the size of the caf, 


course, exact 


never be like Brother Dime if you lie the length of the haul, the weather 
idle all the time! You'll never be, I do conditions. the size and kind of aml 
declare, like your big Brother Quarter, ‘ ‘ ¢ + But 
there, nor Brother Half—why baby, see, mals, and the. season of the year. 

some day you'll be as old as he! You'll in every case the animals shot uld have 
want to be as big, I know, so shake sufficient room to be comfortable, , and 
yourself and try to grow! And Father . 1 1 ee : 1 shipment the 
Dollar! Think of him, so big, and bright, in the case of mixed shipmen™ 


car should be so partitioned that “large 


was worth on April 26, this year, 10 and neat, and trim! Why all your broth- 
cents per pound, or a total of $131.80. ers fail to be when put together large animals cannot trample the smaller 
- : hee wat cee wee as he! When he was just little sou : +e ee 
A 5-cent margin is a good one to feed | FEEL it is our task today to make he liked to sleep and slumber too, till ones and the aggressive ones can 
a steer on, is it not? The wool plus our money earn its way, for money if someone said that wouldn’t pay; that’s injure those with a more timid dispo 
the selling price of the sheep-steer wrginte En aha arco og a tap why he is so large today!” Yes, baby sition. For instance, cattle should 
was $132.70 more than the sheep-steer ebes to an ‘cae “ehate pea calle Sr ak tte aa” ty pate’ ee never be loaded with calves, hogs, © 
was worth in June, 1923, which is a and then it is a noble plan to change tendency to sleep; they must be made sheep without being separated. As @ 
return that no other kind of a steer its nature if one can. Ah, then’s the to stretch and creep, be made to creep rule, hogs should be partitioned from 
can equal and be fed under the same s onie deen, toe tt wan tip and une rare ah ae a me poe Feces other small stock such as calves 
kind of conditions and on the same ber so you never can expect to grow! on weight; they'll all be dwarfs, as sure sheep, and should never be allo 
amount of feed. You can’t expect, my gracious suzz, to as fate; they'll never be big dollar bills to run under cattle. Bulls should be 


grow 





The story would not be complete 


like Brother Nickel does! 


You'll 


and help to run the farms and mills! 





securely tied at one end of the Cah 
The car should be in good condition 
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SUPPORT YOUR COUNTY FAIR 


Make an Exhibit, If Possible, But Any- 
how Take the Whole Family to See It. 


Make yourself a community leader. Show your neighbors what you have contributed toward raising the stan- 
dard of farm products by exhibiting at your local fair the best you have in livestock, poultry, swine, cotton, corn, 
melons, preserves, and other farm products. Liberal premiums and awards are offered, and even if you do not hap- 
pen to win as an exhibitor you have established yourself as a leader in that you have contributed to the success of 
this worth-while enterprise. 


Attend Your County Fair and Take the Whole Family. 


j You can spare a day or two, and the entertainment and diversion will add greatly to the joy of living. Meet 
your neighbors there, exchange ideas, and contribute constructive suggestions. Study the exhibits and profit by what 
the other fellow has accomplished. 























Note the following Fairs and dates and plan to take an active part in those within your reach. 





















































NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR GOLDEN BELT FAIR SANDHILL FAIR 
RALEIGH, N. C. HENDERSON, N. C. PINEHURST, N. C. 
October 13-17 October 7-10 October 28-31 
MEBANE FOUR COUNTY FAIR ROANOKE-CHOWAN AGR. ASSN. SAMPSON COUNTY FAIR 
MEBANE, N. C. WOODLAND, N. C. CLINTON, N. C. 
September 16-20 October 7-10 November 4-7 
THE BIG GASTON COUNTY FAIR HALIFAX COUNTY FAIR VIRGINIA STATE FAIR 
GASTONIA, N. C. WELDON, N. C. RICHMOND, VA. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1-4 October 14-19 October 6-11 
RUTHERFORD COUNTY FAIR ROBESON COUNTY FAIR BATH COUNTY FAIR 
RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. LUMBERTON, N. C. HOT SPRINGS, VA. 
October 7-10 October 14-17 September 23-26 
KINSTON FAIR WILSON COUNTY FAIR ORANGE COUNTY FAIR 
KINSTON, N. C. WILSON, N. C. ORANGE, VA. 
October 7-10 October 21-25 October 21-24 
FOUR-COUNTY FAIR CAPE FEAR FAIR ANDERSON COUNTY FAIR 
DUNN, N. C. FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. ANDERSON, S. C. 


October 7-10 October 21-25 November 4-8 
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The Progressive Far 


Corn Is High Priced—Let’s Sow Oats 


Rules for Growing Oats Successfully in the Carolinas and Virginia 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


HE price of corn is high—and go- 


ing higher. December futures are 


now quoted at 66 per cent above 
December prices a year ago and still 
climbing. 


Many of us will 
be forced to buy 


grain for feed be- 
fore another corn 
crop can be made, 
unless we _ produce 


enough oats to make 
up for the corn de- 
ficiency. This we 


can ao by sowing 





C. L. NEWMAN a big crop of oats 
this month and next 
lone the last half of 


mountain regions of 


Sowing should be « 


this month in the 
Virginia and North Carolina; the first 
half of October in the Piedmont sec- 
tions of the Carolinas and Coastal Plains 
of Virginia; and the last half of Octo 


ber in the Coastal Plains regio of 
southeastern North Carolina and in all 
the Coastal Plain region of South 
Carolina. If a farmer’s corn supply 


runs short next summer, oats will help 
his pocketbook mightily from June till 


trost. 
Good Reasons for Growing Fall- 
sowed Oats 
much in need of 


) Igbo South is very it 
iter variety of 


growing a gre crops. 
Crops that 
same tim 
soil cover, and crops that provide h iy 


produce grain and at the 
provide a protective winter 


and cover the soil, too, are as much 


needed on most Southern farms as 
money crops. Oats may be _ harvested 
for hay or grain as we choose and as 
the needs of the farm may be best sup 
plied. 


And fall is the time to sow oats. Fall- 


sowed oats yield more than spring- 


sowed, the grain freer from disease 


and heavier, and the crop matures earl- 


ier Besides, we can get our land in 
better shape ind with less interference 
with other work when we sow oats in 
the fall. We need to do more fall 
plowing, and fall-sowed oats help get 
this done Kall-sowed oats make better 


seed for planting. If the stand is partly 
lost by winter-killing, the plants’ that 
are left multiply their seedstalks by 
y produce well. Should 
the entire crop be winter-killed, there 
will yet be time to re-sow in the spring. 


‘stooling”’ and 


Since fall-sowed oats mature 10 to 20 
days earlier than spring-sowed oats, this 
margin of time, in addition to better 
yields of better grain, often makes the 
difference between success and failure, 
since the spring-sowed crop is more 
likely to be injured by drouth, storm, 
and rust after the fall-sowed crop has 
passed this danger period. Besides, this 
greater earliness of 10 to 20 days gives 
a big advantage in preparing for the 
next crop to follow the oats. Sowing 
oats in the fall puts us ahead of our 
next year’s program. Sowing in the 
spring puts us behind. 


Getting the Land Ready for Oats 


- MAKING a good seedbed for fall 

oats, much depends on the kind of 
soil and its treatment in the past. What 
we want in the way of a good seedbed 
is 2%4 to 3% inches of loose, fine, mel- 
low surface soil and a firm but not 
packed subsoil. If the land is naturally 
open and friable, if it was well plowed 
and prepared for the previous crop, if 
the preceding crop was a cultivated one 
and kept free of weeds, if no heavy 
growth is to be plowed into the land 
and no crop residues are on the surface 
to interfere with seeding, then double 
disking followed by harrowing will 
make a better seedbed than breaking 
with a turnplow. The time to plow 
land for fall-sowed grain is in June and 
July. 

If the land must be turned, however, 
then this. work should be done 4 to.6 


FavelQ, per 


weeks before the oats are to be sowed 
if possible, so as to give time for the 
land to settle, and the plowing pre- 
ceded and followed by the disk. Six 
inches is a good average depth for 
plowing land for oats. 

But maybe you can’t get 4 
weeks of settling before sowing. 


to 4) 
Well, 
if at seeding time the surface is loos 
on account of recent plowing, then roll- 


will remedy the trou 





ing and dragging 
ble. The 


tect ol rollers, arags, 


crushing and compacting ef 
cultipacker 

e like is also of very great advantage 
in cloddy landand when these are used, 
t drag harrow should follow at once 
If it is necessary or desirable that 
considerable quantity of vegetation be 


I 


lowed under, the good effects of both 
he plowing and the vegetation will be 


increased if the land is well disked bx 
fore turned, running the disk the way 
the turning-plow will run. This disk- 
ing before plowing down heavy vegeta- 


tion is a very important part of mak- 


ing a good Set dbed. 
Lime, Green Manuring, and Fer- 
tilizer 
HE low yield of oats in the South is 
due almost entirely to poor land 
land madé poor from lack of humus 
Commercial fertilizer may be used very 
profitably for oats, but as a rule only 
when the land has been well supplied 
Consequently, the best ef- 
lime, phos- 


with humus. 
from applications of 
phoric acid, and potash come from the 


tects 


use of these mineral elements of plant 
food to legumes such as cowpeas, soy- 
beans, and velvet beans that occupy the 


cent nitrogen, and 5 per cent potash. 
Use 300 to 500 pounds of this mixture. 


In nearly every instance applications of 


100 to 200 pounds of nitrate of soda 
made in late February or in March have 
: 6.5.9 
been highly 


Best Varieties for Each Section 


hd . ny sebasd shall w W 


yr ti { . 

} { it probabl 

e best ) 1 ra) it resist 
ine » cold \ iso furnishe 
: : 

uperior f Wi wth, mak- 

it adapt ) gra The Fulghum 

Ap x Rusti e ot i 


tandard \ 


In the Lower Piedmont } 1 1 
Coastal Plains, the Fulghum 
more popular in recent years, 





\ppler and Red Rus 
a 


and each 1 pre ferred in ertain 





localities. In choosing among these va- 
rieties, select the one that has done best 
I ou | lity, if ou know T d Cal 
get it, though well grow: ¢ ted, and 
carefully cleaned seed of any « of these 
varieties will prove satisfactory. Im- 
proved seed—really improved eed 

well cleane d at d treated for jut, are 
far supe rior to seed of unknown source 
and character Oat growing in the 


South would be far more profitable if 
seed oats were used more for planting 


and feed oats used less. 


Sow Only Cleaned and Graded Seed 


Te yield and quality of oats depends 
ot SO i ] | I] 


Owing ciean, Neavy see as WCl 


as on varieties that are pure and well 

















PLENTY OF OATS NEXT SPRING WILL 


THEM 


land just before the oats. (This applies 
for wheat, rye, and barley also.) 

When these summer legumes precede 
oats, they may be cut for hay and the 
stubble turned under, or the entire crop 
may be disked and then plowed into 
the soil. When the vines are plowed 
down, this should be done about a month 
before the oats are to be sowed in order 
that the land may be well settled by 
rain. If the oats are to be sowed soon, 
however, it is very much better to cut 
the legume for hay, disk, apply the fer- 
tilizer, disk again, and then sow; or 
after double-disking, the fertilizer may 
be put down with the drill as the seed 
are sowed. This latter plan saves time 
and labor and is generally to be pre- 
ferred. 

The amount of fertilizer to apply per 
acre varies from 200 to 500 pounds. On 
land that has been fertilized well and 
liberally for other crops, it will not be 
found necessary to make heavy appli- 
cations of a complete fertilizer. In clay 
soils with an abundant supply of potash, 
then 200 to 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate may be all the fertilizer needed 
on clover sod or where summer leg- 
umes are plowed down. When the 
amount of humus in the soil is only 
moderate, then 200 to 400 pounds of a 
12-4-0 mixture may be applied per acre. 
Such a mixture may be made from 
1,500 pounds of acid phosphate and 500 
pounds of nitrate of soda or 400 pounds 
sulphate of ammonia. For sandy soils 
it is well to use a complete fertilizer, 
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than three inches. 


cent phosphoric agiguedstgy 


HELP OUT THE FEED SUPPLY. SOW 
NOW. 

grown. The stand from heavy seed is 
better, more uniform, and the crop 


grows off better. Plump, heavy seed 
produce stronger and more 
plants than light and shriveled seed and 
suffer less from winter-killing. Clean- 


broken 


vigorous 


weak, anc 


ing gets rid of light, 1 
grains and removes most of the weed 


seeds. Even the seeds of cheat can be 
largely removed by thorough cleaning 
especially when the oat grains are fully 


developed, plump, and sound. 

It is a difficult task to clean oat seed 
satisfactorily without a fanning mill or 
special grading machine. Equipment for 
cleaning small grain seed should be more 
generally used. Cleaning and grading 
will cause increased yield and_ better 
quality that will«oon pay for a fanning 
mill. there is a good market 
for well grown and clean oats for seed. 
Individual farmers who do not feel 
justified in owning a fanning mill sole- 
ly for their personal use can by codép- 
erating with their neighbors reduce the 
cost of a mill so as to make the codp- 
erative ownership profitable. 


Getting Rid of Oat Smut 


O GET rid of smut on oat seed is so 
simple a job and costs so little that 
it is a very profitable piece of farm 
work. One pound of formalin will 
treat 40 bushels of oats—one-fourth 
pound will treat ten bushels. Here are 
the rules :— 
1. Spread the oats on a smooth floor, on 


the ground, or_a canvas may be used for this 
purpose. The layer should not be thicker 


Besides, 


-390ue 


= 





3. Spray the oats with the formalin solu- 


tion diluted to 1 to 1% inces of 
to three gallons of water go ray 
pump is the best thing to apply u 
tior th thoug ord t t 
m used Ir r enc t 
I y € appl ! r 1 
I 1 in the solu t er 
the t layer 
3. As soon as the solution has bs ap- 
plied, shovel and sti: its unt ts 
ot € Ta I t i T a 
n 
t g 
t e 
4. As soon as the cover is rem ‘ e 
seed s ild t y 
} 
I 
‘ 1 ) ) 
by 1 y 
st € 
aq are 1 ) ¢ 
tore in bi I ! t 
been dis ( ' 
qaisil cted petor 1 ! c 
F 19.1 
tubes with the formald 
just before the é its are . 
. ‘ 
| opper 


Three Methods of Seed 


QO rS may be seeded (1 t, 


ad r (3) I ) 

Pp i S S 
wa il of ( 1 the n 1 
Die to winter-killing W d 
broat t and | ed or ¢ 
some seed re ot vered t ¢ 
are yvered ve } llow]l S 
and some too deep. Broad ( 
will dao better if cove red t 
furrow of a turning plow 
face of the ground left 1 

Drilling gives more unifor ni 
nation, a greater percentage d 
come up, tewe d ar d 
the crop grows and mature 
formls Drilled oats are k 
winter-killing than broad { t 
the drill to place the seed al to 
3 inches deep and leave the « } 
1s open as possible 
3. The “open furrow” method - 
ing oats has proved to be | 
factory in sections where winte ling 
is prevalent. Special drills ide 
that sow the seed behind ar ning 
shovel. The furrows are not ind 
the seed are thus placed in tl ttom 
of a V-shaped drill where moisture is 
abundant, and the seed 5 nate 
promptly and regularly. 

The Best Time to Sow Oats 
THE mountains of Virs 1 and 

North Carolina early seedi uld 
be done between Septembe r 1 and Sep- 
tember 20. 

In the lower portions of Virginia, 
Piedmont North Carolina, and moun- 
tains of South Carolina, seeding should 
be doné between September 15 and Oc- 
tober 5. 

In the lower Coastal Plains 1 n of 
Virginia and the lower Pied t and 
Coastal Plains of North Carol seed- 
ing should be done between t last 
week in September and middl ber. 

In the southern half of Sou irO- 
lina, seeding may be continued d- 
vantage through October. 

How Much Seed Per Acre? 
THE cotton-growing sections of the 

Carolinas and Virginia, it i com- 
mon error to sow too few seed. For 


sowing with grain drill under averagé 
conditions, use 214 to 3% bush :@ 
seed per acre. For broadcast ving, 


use from 3 to 4 bushels of per 
acre. For the open furrow method, us¢ 
2 to 3 bushels, If the crop is ntended 
for pasturage or hay, then seeding 
should be one-fourth heavier 10r 


be ‘ 


grain productioy, , , se 
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September on Virginia Farms 


Suggestions by V. P. I. Specialists 


By E. R. PRICE 


I—Can Chickens Have Ptomaine 
Poisoning ? 


ISS Bess Hodsden, assistant poultry 
specialist, thinks they can. She says: 
“The poultry department has been called 
on several times lately to prescribe for 
flocks which were dying from some ob- 


scure cause. The birds were ‘taken sud- 


denly ill and cannot stand or lift their 
heads. These symptoms would indicate 
‘imberneck,’ which is a symptom of pto- 
maine poisoning. This disease is very 
prevalent in late summer and early fall, 
when the grasses and weeds are high 


enough to conceal the dead body of a 


chicken, toad, or snake, as decomposed 
matter usually causes this disease; how- 
ever, it can be caused by musty litter, 
spoiled feed, or decomposed vegetable 
matter. The first thing to do is to re- 
move the cause and burn bodies of dead 


birds: then give the entire flock a dose 
of Epsom salts, putting it in the drinking 
The 


water, a pound to every 100 hens. 
sick birds should be given a teaspoonful 
of castor oil, followed by % grain of 


sulphate of strychnine every five hours.” 


II—Field Select Your Seed Corn 


.K. WOLFE, agronomist, thinks se- 
lection of seed corn in the field is a 
very important September job, and has 
this to say about it: “There are three 
places where corn may be selected for 
seed. First, in the field from the stand- 
ing stalks; second, in the field at husking 
time; and third, in the crib just before 
planting. The best method of selection 
is in the field from the standing stalks, 
and the poorest method is from the crib. 
“When corn is selected from the 
standing stalks in the field, the selection 
should be made just before the crop is 
harvested and twice as many ears should 
be secured as will be needed for planting 
next year. By selecting twice the num- 
ber of ears needed, an opportunity will 
be allowed for discarding the poor ears. 
In this method of selection, the character 
of the plant and its resistance to disease 
can be studied. It is important to select 
the ears from healthy, vigorous stalks, 
and to select those ears which are placed 
about the middle of the stalk. In order 
to know how many ears of corn will 
needed for planting next year’s crop, it 
may be stated that 10 to 12 good ears of 
corn will plant an acre.” 


II1]—Rural Sanitation 
. E. SEITZ, agricultural engineer, 
lieves farmers can be as healthy ar 


be 


id 


comfortable in their homes as other 
folks. Read what he has to say on this 
point: “According to the best figures 
available, only approximately 10,000 of 


the 182,242 farms in Virginia have run- 
ning water in the home. The lack of 
water and other conveniences in the home 
entails great hardships on the farm wo- 
men and is the cause a great deal of 
sickness. The large number of cases of 
typhoid fever and other intestinal dis- 
eases which occur annually in the 
try homes, clearly indicates that a 


of 


coun- 


con- 


siderable percentage of the individual 
farm water supplies are unsafe for 
drinking purposes. It is a well known 
fact that these diseases are also indi- 


Tectly caused by the careless gcse of 
stwage and wastes around the prem 

“The Department of Agricultural En- 
gineering, V. P. I., is devoting consider- 
able time to this important subject, and 
'S_making rural sanitation one of 
Principal projects to be pushed in the 
five-year agricultural engineering pro- 
&tam. The department has an extension 
agricultural engineer who is working 
With the county home demonstration 
4 agents of the state in demonstrating prac- 
Se tical Ways and means of getting running 
Mater in the farm home.” 


ite 
nos 


IV—A Silo on Every Dairy Farm 
C: W. HOLDAWAY, 
man, 


wants a 
and here his reasons: 


husband- 
dairy, 


dairy 


silo on every 


are — 

1, Because silage is the cheapest suc- 
culent feed available. 

2. It is very palatable and keeps the 
digestive system in good condition, a very 
important thing with dairy cows. 

3. The crude fiber is not as hard to 
digest as in dry corn stover. 

4. Silage is a good cheap summer 
feed that can be used to advantage when 
pastures become short in dry weather 

5. When silage is stock 
can be fed on a given 


used, more 
area of land. 

6. The waste in feeding silage is less 
than with fodder or stover. Sometimes 
as much as 25 per cent of the stover or 
fodder is lost in feeding. 

7. The space necessary in storing 
silage is less than with most other rough- 
age crops. 

8. The labor in feeding silage is less 
than with other roughages. 

9. On harvesting, the land is cleared 
immediately and can be used for other 
crops. 

It is estimated that more than half of 
the dairy farmers of Virginia are with- 
All herds of 10 cows or over 
a silo that is filled 
A most 


out silos. 
should certainly have 
every year, not an empty one. 
valuable bulletin on silage crops best 
adapted for Virginia is available from 
the Experiment Station. Dairy farmers 
should write for this bulletin which is 
No. 227. 


V—Selecting and Exhibiting 
Vegetables 


. G. SMITH, garden specialist, says: 
“Truckers, market gardeners, and 
farmers in general are now examining 
the premium lists of the fairs with the 
thought of exhibiting their 
products. The following points are con- 
sidered essential in the consideration of 
any vegetable exhibited and should be 
constantly kept in mind :— 


some of 


1. Outstanding quality is the first es- 


sential. This term includes freedom 
from blemishes of all kinds, necessary 
color, proper > degree of ripeness, freedom 


from punctures, scars, and diseases. In 
other words, the condition of the vege- 
tables should be such that they will at- 


tract the attention of any one who exam- 
ines them, This point usually counts for 
about 25 per cent of the score 

2. Uniformity is the second point con- 
sidered. The importance of proper grad- 
ing of vegetables is so great that no veg- 





etable grower can afford to market dif- 
ferent sizes in the same container. It is 
equally important to have only one va- 
riety in the same lot. This term also in- 
cludes uniformity in degree of ripeness, 
color, etc. The judge will usually allow 
about 20 points for uniformity 

3. Size, when applied to very large 
specimens of vegetables, counts only 
when the premium list reads, “Largest 
pumpkins,” etc. Mere size counts for 
little when the specimens are lacking in 
other points. As a matter of fact, in the 
case of sweet potatoes and similar vege- 
tables, the large or jumbo sizes are dis- 


markets, and are, therefore, 
considered unworthy of the premium by 
the careful judge. Size, when desired, 
is given a value of 15 to 20 points in the 
score. 


liked in the 


4. Color i vegetable exhibits is not 
as important as in fruit. However, it is 
given a value of 10 to 15 points, and 
should be considered by all those who 
select vegetables for county or state fairs. 

5. Form and shape constitute the 


fifth important point in the selection of 
vegetables for exhibition. Misshapen 
specimens should never be _ exhibited. 
One poorly shaped specimen in a lot of 
fancy vegetables detracts from the whole 
exhibit and makes it necessary for the 
judge to cut the score accordingly. This 
point is given the value of 10 to 15 in 
the score. 
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price class. 





BEFORE you settle on your next motor car, ee 
take a look at the True Blue Oakland. 


Substantial improvements in design and per- 
formance make Oakland a wonderful selec- 
tion for the hard grind of farm life. 

Oakland’s advanced L-Head design, six-cyl- 
inder engine is built of quality materials to 
precision limits unequalled in Oakland’s 


Oakland open types have a stout, permanent 
top. All-season comfort at slight extra cost 
with Oakland designed winter enclosures. 
All Oakland bodies are Fisher-built. 

All Oaklands are finished in Duco—wash 
them with a dry rag. All have time-proved 
four-wheel brakes. All have driving controls 
centralized on the steering wheel. 

The True Blue Oakland is a bigger money’s 
worth of performance and satisfaction for 
anybody’s money. See it first! 





A Year 
in Advance 
of Its Field 
Advanced-design 
L-head engine 
4-wheel brakes 
Fisher Bodies 
Duco body finish 
Centralized con- 
trols 
Disc steel wheels 
Full balloon tires 
Permanent top on 
open cars. Special 
glass enclosure at 
slight extra cost 
New Fisher one 
* piece ventilating 
windshield on 
closed models 
Automatic spark 
control 
Unit instrument 
panel indirectly 
lighted 
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Roadster Special Roadster 
Touring Special Touring 


Landaw Coupe 
Landau Sedan 


Precision manu- 
facture unequalled 
in its class 


Coupe for Four 
Sedan 
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OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. SY 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 


You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 


that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 


a tried and perfected machine. 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production, 
The Aermotor is made by aresponsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Dallas Des Moines 
Minneapolis Oakland 








SKIN 


Assured by the daily use of 


HINDS 
Honey & Almond CREAM 


Soft skin is easy to clean and nec- 
essary for beauty. Hinds Cream 
keeps the skin naturally soft. 









A. 5. H. Co 

















Sold by all druggists, ye 
stores, 6and 10c stores, or by mai 
postpaid. Dy! 10c, Boe, $1.00. Send 
ror 


ue 
















Wyatt’s Fall Seeds 


Send for Copy of 


Our Fall Seed Catalog 
—It’s FREE. 


to order seed for Fall 









Don’t wait too late 
sowing Order your 
Crimson Clover, Hairy Vetch, 
Oats, Seed Rye, Wheat, 
Turnzips, bage 


seed from “Carolina’s 










and other Leading 
Seed House 


Write today for FREE Catalog—don’t delay. 


Job P. Wyatt & Sons. Co. | " 


327 S. Wilmington St., 
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September on South Carolina Farms 


Facts and Ideas From Clemson Specialists Helpful in Early Fall Work 


I—Sow Vetch, Rye, and Alfalfa 


This Month 


XCESSIVE dry weatl 


ier during July 


and August has produced a_ very 
short crop of corn and forage in the 
western part of South Carolina Prof 
( I | kwel 

Clem n College 


thinks 
that farmers should 
overcome this handi- 
cap aS tar aS pos- 
sible by planting an 
abundance of winter 





Cc. P, BLACKWELL 


September or the first o1 October will 


give excellent results. Rye and vetch 
may not only be pastured during the 
early part of the winter | valuable 
cover crops to plow under r soil im 
provement. 

If a winter cover crop is to be of 


greatest benefit, it must be 
so that it may 
in time to be plowed mder t least 


two or 


obtain n mum growth 


ee wee! before time to 





plant the ceeding crop of cotton or 
corn. 

\ winter cover crop serve two pur- 
poses: (1) it prote ct the ] nd irom 


washing during the winter months and 
(2) it cor 
rials 
Soil left bare in winter lo nuch val- 
uable plant food by leachn \ 
crop will hold this plant food and re- 
lease it next spring i 
or cotton or corn to obt t 

‘Whenever possible, the winter 
crop should be a legume, for legumes 
obtain nitrogen fri 
add greatly to the store of 


serves the pla food mate- 
| 


1 
made available dut period, 


cover 





cover 


ym the ind thus 


element 


in the soil. 

Profi r Blackwell also suggests that 
cotton should be pi ked as rapidly as pos- 
sible after it opens and the cotton stalks 


There i great deal 
this is one of our most 


boll 


destroyed early. 
of evidence that 
valuable practices in controlling the 


weevil. In plowing unde he cotton 
stalks, he advises the use of a weed 
hook or weed chair These are very 


effective when properly used 
alfalfa 
ground 


ime to plant 
if there is a good season in the 


It should be 

well and fertile land We do 
not advise planting alfalfa poor land 
1 


that is poorly 
II—Grow Onions, Says 


ROF!I 

culturist 
ions as a truck crop and urges immedi- 
ate preparation of the soil for seed or 
sets in late r early October. 
He says: “7 
growing 


September is the 


planted, however, only on 


pre] | ared 
saad, 

Newman 
"SSOR C. ¢ Newman, horti- 


stresses the value of on- 


September « 


he most economical way of 


from seed It re- 
quires about four or five pounds to 
plant an acre. The seed should be 
sowed in shallow: furrows 18 
apart and 
of an inch 1 

strongly advised. Planted i late Sep- 
tember or early’ October they will make 
considerable growth by the last of De- 
cember and will not be inj 
extent by freezes. In case the tops of 
the seedlings are ground, 
the little bulbs will not be seriously in- 


ol ions is 


inches 


covered about three-fourths 


) Earlv fall planting is 
deep. ly 1 i planting 1 


ured to any 





o the 





jured and new tops will form in a few 
days. The thinned 
in February to stand two to three inches 
in the row. The thinnings may be trans- 
planted the same way.” 


seedlings should be 


IiI—Cure Peanuts on Stackpole 


HOUGH there have been many at- 
tempts to find a short cut in curing 
peanuts, R. W. Hamilton, extension 
specialist in peannts and —o. says 


thet sc far no method has prodrced as 


ca 
1 
6 
ri 


I\ 





ef b uggestions by Prof. J. P. La 
J er, d | dma ire 1m- 
n ) hye 1o Tor tarine Oo own 
d ( WW 
1. If the ] ire 
r¢ hort in¢ G 
e dairy cows 
d be ] dec 
{ ome 1 t 
eed | - 
‘ t 1 1 é ri 
pplied by Suda 
ylanted earl 
e summe r- 
i Ir co es 
1 { 
ari hen fe e! ! It 
1 ¢ labor at d 1 more Onvel 
to teed them in the pasture The 1 
onvenient way is to have them pl. 
in plots close to the pasture where the) 
may be cut and thrown over the ence 
to the cows 
2. Cows which freshened during t! 
| 1 unimer ould be getting 
fi to six pounds of grain per d 
durit the hot dry tember weathet 
to keep the milk tlow up in order t t it 
m kept at a profitable level during 


the 


By A. B. 


4 41 ee , we 
) quality nuts as the stackpole method, 
\ s advice i ows 
Le s¢ the ~ ron e-s 
A 
ed t r 
pca t p 
voard, a sl ed 1 bar € 
e pilov stock, or a peanut 
be used 
D nuts a has r 
nly as many stacl at 
Commence stack I t leaves have 
Place in the 1 ly ve ot 
kpole ot t ro p ut 
ec put on each sta vole ro 
l two crossp to 24 1 ng 
p at i 1 i ut a 
ground 
Build 1 stack tl nu next 
e }t keepit r ta tly 
t t 1 i 
I) the t 
j a wl ‘: 
CK t 4 C 


‘—Six Good Hints for Dairy 


Fa rmers 


winter months. 








3. Plant rye from bout the middle 
to the last of S« pt mber to be used I 
grazing crops this fall and winter. Be 
sure to plant some small plots near the 
t to be used for grazing the calves 

d the cows du reshet 

4. Make and st the barn at least 
on of good legume hay for each 
cow in the herd, if you have sila If 
ve lo not have silage, you should have 
two tons of good hay for each cow and 
one-half ton for each year he 

5. Dry off the cows that are due to 
calve ip October and give them a six 
weeks’ rest. Feed them two to five 
p ls of grain per day during this 


BRYAN 


rest period. A light grain mixture with- 

out cottonseed meal is best for this 
riod 

i dairying is most profitable. In 

the greatest volume of your 

nd butterfat during the fall and 

winter months, it is necessary to have 

cows freshen at this period of the 

A | oin a bi ociation or 

| va good bull now so that your crop 

of calves next fall will be better than 


+ 


you have ever yet owned. 


Vv —September Hog and Sheep 
Hints 


and sheep hints for early fall 


H° : sl 
from E. G. 


mal husbandman, are 


Ci rdbey . associate ani- 


stated in brief as 
llows 


September is the month for fall lit- 


ers to arrive. Don’t forget to provide 
ool, clean farrowing pens and plenty 
of fresh water for the sow. Withhold 
feed several hours before and after far- 
I ing. Then 12 to 24 hours after far- 


rowing give a thin slop: and gradually 
ise feed till the sow is on full 
should be 





feed. H milking sows 

put « feed very gradually but light 

milkers may go on fairly rapidly. 
Septet is also the month to sow 
rain r the winter and spring for- 
xes. Hogs will make good use of rye, 

oats, or barley. If the early winter is 

not too severe, rape will make the best 


of crops for hog grazing <A thing of 
importance to remember in this con- 
nection is that winter forages not only 
help the hog but also save the soil. 
Before winter feeding of sheep starts, 
the sheep should be treated for stomach 
worms. Sheep that are kept free from 


feed and 
winter in better shape. 


worms require less come 


through the 


Sheep shelters save sheep and feed 
Early fall is a good time to prepare the 
necessary shelters to protect sheep from 
cold fall and winter rains. 

Especially valuable for the early 
lambs that are to be pushed for market 


next spring are oats and rye 
planted They can be used some 
also during the winter. Be sure to 
1 


plant: en 
VI—Feeding Pullets for Eggs 


M* ANY factors enter prob- 


lem of having this year’s pullets lay 
during October, November, and 


when prices are highest, says 


pastures 
now. 


ugh. 


into the 


we ll 


Decembe r, 








D. H. Hall, extension poultry  hus- 
bandman. These factors include breed 
ing, hatching at the right time, and 


feeding. Just now the successful poul- 
hould be attention to 
feeding in such a way as to give a nor- 
mal ration to pullets hatched at the 
rht time, a retarding ration to early- 
hatched pullets, and forcing ration to 
late-hatched pullets. More mash with 
the grain ration is needed for late- 
hatched pullets to hasten maturity. Meat 
scraps can be increased for this result, 
or milk may be fed in 
retarding ration 


tryman s giving 





For a 
for early-hatched pul- 


addition. 








Crops.” Fir 


aa, 


Are They Worth 
I 
F 


Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 
W $4 be ~4 lit 





gece No letter must be 





over 


SU puECTS “— FARMERS. —‘‘Experiences With Codperative Marketing of Farm 
p 3 4 y 


third prize, $ Mail letters 


second prize, 35; 


“Are posit presi rar 


Oct 
“How . Made My Home Orchard Pay.” 
Pp? ail letters by September 2 


‘st ahaene FOR FARM WIVES. _—“What Mother Thinks About Children’s Partie 
the Time and Effort Required for the Development of the Ch 
October 1 to 


rst prize, $5. Mail ters by 
armer 


_SU mong "or TEENS AND TWENTIES. Cy ~ oe I Like Best, and Why.” 


rs by October 


C prizes for the 
payments or a choice of valuable books for all other letters 


Agencies—Agricultural 
Demonstration and Extension Service—Doing Their Full 

in What Way Should They Be Improved?’ First 
¢ 1, 


rs on tl 





subjects indicated be 


1 


best lett« 





300 words long. If you wish your name 


y September 18. 
Departments, Colleges, Stations, 
Duty by the Farmer? If 
prize, $10. Mail letters by 


First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third 


ild ? ? 


Mrs. Hutt, care of The Progressive 


to Mrs utt, care of The Progressive 











lets the amount of protein should 
duced; and adding consideral 
will put flesh on the birds. N 
or sudden es should 


Mr. Hall 


feed chan 


that all 


suggests 


raisers begin now to keep 

Record keeping, he says, is tl! 
ness end of poultry raising. \ 
more business in handling our 
and only when we keep good 


will be able to 


profits. 


handle our p 
I 


bigger Records vill 


actly when and where mista 
been made and enable the 
keeper to avoid such mistake 


future. 


VII—Vigilance Against P! 
Diseases 
ANY farmers think of plant 
prevention as something t] 
to be done in the spring of the 
that once the early season crops 
vested, the 
able job is 
the year. A 
ter of fact 
does not 
long as 
growing pl 
and sunshine 
be sure 
diseases 
They take 
only whe1 
doing the farn 
vught in mind, say 
extension 


W. D. MOOR] ° 


no chance of 
With this th 
D. Moore, plant p 
we should keep an eye on 
crops and see that 
ary measures are 


proper prt 
taken throu; 
ff these d 


eason to ward off 


parasites. 


The dewberry industry ha 
considerable impetus in South | 
during the past few 
ent we are facing a 
the form of a cane 
monly known as_ anthracno 
farmers think this trouble cat 
come by the common 
ting back the old 
sufficient. The young 
come out since July are 
tacked heavily by 
out preventive measures seriou 


years, but 
serious tr 


blight diss 


practi 
canes. But 
canes 
now 


this disease 


will follow. The fungus att 
leaves and canes, and this 1] 
infection will carry over w 
cause the vines to die next sp 
the spots girdle the small 


will certainly mean at least 

yields and poor quality of fruit 
shall we do? Start now and s 
4-4-50 Bordeaux 

canes and both su 
and two weeks late: 
application. 


vines with 
covering the 
the 1 
another 


eaves, 


Continue the post-harvest cl 


the orchard. Burn, bury deepl 
diseased fruit a 


Trim 


to the hogs all 
from under the trees. 
burn all cankered twigs. Ever 
of dead material removed fro: 
chard will by so much dec 
amount of harbored disease. 
sanitary program is worth as 
the orchardist as the regul 


program. 


Corn-ear or corn-root rot 
ontrolled by selecting strong 
free stalks in the field now. 
ture selected stalks should be 
dried out in a shed so that 
growth will attack the kernel 
husking, the ears which are 
tree of stringy butts should 
thus improving the corn and 
disease. 

Farmers should be careful at 


of year not to feed smutty cor: 
stock. The spores of the fungus 


ing smut will be passed into the mant 
spring; 
and thus infect growing corn next yeaf. 


carried back to the field in the 


. 


baal 
need 

iltry, 
ords 

for 

V €x- 
have 

iltry 

the 


ant 


gree- 
for 
mat- 
rule 

d So 
have 


rain, 


plant 
ctive, 
ition 
arm. 
ir. W. 
logist, 
farm 
n- 

the 
ictive 


is 


ined 
lina 
pres- 
in 
‘om- 
Some 
over- 
cut- 
s not 


mmer 
r and 
when 
s 
duced 
What 
iy the 
ture, 
“es of 





de bris 
ut and 


piece 
he or- 
e the 
wise 
*h to 
spray 


be 
sease- 
ma- 
and 
moldy 
\fter 
and 
cted, 
lucing 


time 
live- 
cause 
anure, 





, 
1 
fart 
mea 
ery. 
pum 
curr 
ning 
and 
this 
sma 
arot 
thre 
near 
whe 
cony 
pipe 
chic! 
fold 
each 
hous 
tap 
Ni 
sprit 
pum 
simp 
and 
TI 
tical! 
give 
faith 
cost 
for | 


wors 
the j 





failis 
€ver 
see 
arou 
Strea: 
feel | 
little 


Ro 
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Sells Cordwood to Get Paint, 
Waterworks, and Light 


($10 Prize Letter) 
Ww! N I bought my 80-acre farm five 


years ago, the house was painted 
on the outside but not on the inside. 1] 
did not have a cent of money after I 
had made my cash payment on _ the 
place. I cut and hauled cordwood until 
I had $70, and with this I purchased 
paint painted every room in the 
house I painted the fence and wWhite- 
washed barn, trees, and outhouse: 
This added $500 to the value of my 
place. 

I then cut and sold pine logs enough 
to buy pump, windmill, and tank. I[ 
purchased the piping and fitted in a 
water tem for my house and barn. 
With water system I am now irri- 
gating garden, which is supplying 
me with vegetables for the market 

This much was done without going 
in debt 

My last venture was the installation 
of an electric lighting system, for which 
I went debt. I have been selling 
peach apples, and strawberries, the 
profit from which I apply on my light- 
ing debt. I now owe $55, but will sell 
enoug! rdwod to pay this within the 
next months. 

My object has been to put in these 
conveniences and still make a living as 
usual R. J. HUBBARD. 

Yell County, Ark. 


A Little Brain Work Put 
Water Everywhere 


($5 Prize Letter) 


S' IME twenty-odd years ago, having 
water to lug all over a  240-acre 
farm, set about to devise som 
mean putting an end to this drudg- 
ery. While rams, windmills, and hand 
pumps were in use all around us, it oc- 
curred to us that an idle «stream run- 
could be harnessed cheaply 

de to do all this drudgery. With 


view we set about making a 
hot waterwheel, 





measuring 


aroun feet in diameter and about 
thre¢ wide. We placed this wheel 
near stream, built a dam above the 
wheel, and made a chute to wheel to 
convey water. This done, we laid a 
pipe from wheel to house, dairy, 
chicken house, hog pen, garden, sheep- 
fold, and apple orchard, tapping 
each place with a hydrant. At the 
house we installed a spigot or water 
tap with a sink. 

Next we laid a suction pipe from a 
spring some hundred yards distant to 
pumy wheel. We now placed some 


i ] 7s : : 

simple d inexpensive gearing to pump 
wack Bia . 

and wheel and the job was done. 


_ This imple outfit, installed with prac- 
tically cost save pipe and pump, has 
given us some twenty-odd years of 
faithful service without a hitch at no 
cost at all save a few cents each year 
for oil. Better still, it seems none the 
Worse for wear and will easily be on 
the job twenty more years. 

During all these years this little plant 
has taken perfect care of the entire wa- 


tering | 


oe roblem of a 240-acre farm, never 
ailing 


have the goods on tap wher- 


ever whenever needed. When I 
see men and women lugging water 
around over their farms with an idle 
Stream flowing near, I cannot help but 
feel I would like to tell them about our 


little + nping plant. 


C. C. CONGER, Jr. 
gham County, Va. 


Rock 1! 
6 . 9 4 
Co-operative” Electric 


Lights 
($3 Prize Letter) 
] AVE bought a great deal of paint 


Getting Home Conveniences 
How We Got Paint, Lights, and Waterworks 


knows 


pay 


and 
rather 
risk 


He honest 
business and I would 
him a little more than to 
with whom I am not acquainted. 
We | 
sh to 


lights 


home town, is 


yj 
is 


someone 


ave no wa system yet but | 


lendid electri 
my 


write of our S| 


To do this, I must write of 


well as my own for 


neighbors’ lights as 


is a cooperative 


Railway and Power Co., has a network | 


of 


2zoa 


lines over our country \ few year 
progressive l ] 
bors decided that power and 
would be just as 
for country fi 
They 
charter, and 
company to turni 


forme d 


power } 
ity needed for every 
il company 

buildi: 
thus obtained a 


lines, installing lights, 


low 


rial for 
etc., and 
The 


first. 





rate. 
from the 
Those who had lights were high- 
others wanted them. As a 
than 30 other homes have 
there is not one dis- 


subscriber 


very 


popular 


] 
I 


system was 


ly pleased; 
more 
been lighted 
satisfied 
The 
installed for about 
nearer 
from the 
S1.000 for 


result 
and 


their line: 

My ex- 
live about 
substation, but I 
and be 
the best 
we iron, 
electricity. 
other con- 


W. A. 


members had 
$60 each. 


charter 


Ss were $300 as I 





miles 
take them 
them, for 


the world. 


wouldn't 
without 
l in 


we have 
Besides, 
hair 
have 


lights 
hur ‘ 1 1 
cnurn, and even 
We hope s00n 
veniences 18 
Cobb County, Ga. 


curl by 


to 


Dark ame ee 
Also Follows Suit 


nber wants to join the 


k o Growers’ Cooperative 
\ssociation and pool his 1924 crop, he 
will have to sign up before November 
15. The directors adopted a resolution 


to this effect recently in order to pre- 
vent outsiders from taking 
the pool markets. 


advantage 
of 
the dark tobacco grow- 
unanimous decision of 


By this action 


ers make it the 
all three m: tobacco associations to 
place a definite restriction on handling 
te ign-up 
Explanation of the resolution is given 
by one director in the following words: 
“] feel that this action is proper and 
a protection to our membership. It has 


been the policy of some tobacco grow- 
ers to wait until the outside market 
opens, then if prices are not satisfac- 
tory, come to the association. We should 
give all such growers to understand that 
such action will be impossible in the fu- 
ture.” 


Tobacco Markets Open Well 
HE opening of the tobacco markets, 
both auction and “co-op,” brought 

general satisfaction to Eastern North 

Carolina growers last week. The qual- 

ity of the crop generally is not good, 

but considering the quality, prices were 


as high as had been expected. The av 
erage price on auction warehouses was 
around 21 cents, Wilson and Kinston 
reporting that average figure, Tarboro 
20% cents, Washington and Pinetops 


22, and Wendell 23. 
At 


1 
nouses 


tobacco 
receipts 


cooperative 
day were 


of a year ago and prices 


the 
the opening 


ware- 


much in excess 


better, while the arrangement whereby 
the North Carolina Agricultural Credit 
Corporation lends 50 per cent of the 
value of the “participation receipt” was 
another great source of satisfaction to 
cooperative growers. In this way co- 
Operative members may secure 75 per 
cent of the banker’s valuation of their 


tobacco at the time of delivery. 


t the most satisfactory was that Ay HONEST pack is a fruit grow- 


Purchased of a reliable dealer 


nom 


in my 


er’s best advertisement. 


- 


furnish all mate- | 
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maximum comfort an 





t-principle of the balloon 
tire depends on the flexibility of the tire uncer 
shock. To buttress that flexibility with super- 
lative endurance, Goodyear 
sensational new cord fabric SUPERTWIST. 
The superiority of SUPERTWIST, used only 
by Goodyear, lies in its greater elasticity: it 
far o-u-t-s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s the breaking point of 
standard cord fabric. 
protects Goodyear Balloon Tires against stone 
bruise and rupture, while delivering you 
d riding ease. 


Goedyear Means Good Wear 





leveloped the 


Hence SUPERTWIST 


» Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
































ALLEN SBRINCE SS 
RANGES 
The leading range on the mare 


ket—Tested by twenty-five 
years of constant service. 


Ask your dealer or write us for catalog 
and where they may be bought. 








ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
Nashville :: 2 Tenneszee 


a 





















YOU NEED IT IN YOUR HOME 








Vaiue $5.00 
Most asefol and practical home outfit ever offered. Finest 
quality Close © ig Clippers, Solid Stee! Kegulation bar- 
r 3, and Fine Barber ¢ $ iippers 
| alone are sellin in stores for $. dmore. They are made 
of fine tool steel, nickle plated, tifically tempered to gee 
ng and catc hing the h strictly high grade Bar- 
iT tbe bair or 
ca da ev me 

. Pay postman bargain price plos a few 
cents postage on delivery; try outfit for 30 days, if dissatisfied, 
return ft in good condition and we will refund your moncy. 

AMERICAN BARGAIN HOUSE Dept. C-66 
New York, N.Y. 









LL for $1.95. € 





79 Fourth Avenue 




















| Almost like 
one of the 
family 


‘ AJOHN DEERE “B” stays 

with you many years. 
And it is as true as steel all 
the time—works right, pulls 
light and handles easily every 
year. You form an attach- 
ment for it that you never 
would feel for an ordinary 
plow. 

The “B” is built especially for 
use in mixed-land sections—the 
shape of the bottom is exactly 
right for such soil. 

See it at your John Deere deal- 
He will show you the size 
you want. You will appreciate 
the way it is made—the design, 
material and workmanship that 


er’s 


are characteristic of the John 
Deere way of building better 
plows. 

Write today for free folder. Address 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask 
for Folder BE- 635 




















Earn extra money, full or part time, selling 175 
popular household articles and food products to 
friends and neighbors. Experience unnecessary 
Outfit and instructions free Wonderful 


Investigate! 
HEALTH.O PRODUCTS Co., 


plan. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ 





Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
Mules, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— 
For silver, greenbacks and some gold! 
By advertising may be sold. 

—“Dixie Dan.” 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 







































September 15,— The 


MOnND- AY, 


woman who steals a few minutes 
for a rest spell during the day usually 
gets more done than her sister who 


keeps rushing. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 16.—A few per- 
sons think that too 
much brushing will 
wear the teeth out; 
but everybody else 
knows thatnot brush- 
ing them will 
eventually give the 
wait dentist a reason to 
oe ies take them out. 





17—Place a 
flowers, the 
One 


Wednesday, September 
thin muslin bag over any 
seeds of which you wish to keep. 
woman makes the bags the colors of the 
different flowers but this is not neces- 
sary, although it is an aid to remem- 
bering. 

Thursday, September 18—In 1923 
there were 28,200 clubs made up of 
600,957 farm boys and girls engaged in 
demonstration work in agriculture and 
home economics in the United States. 
This was an increase of 12 per cent on 
the previous year. These boys and girls 
will be the successful farmers and farm 
women of tomorrow. Are your boys 
and girls club members? And are they 
freely given the results of their own 
labors? 

Friday, September 18.—Plain egg cus- 
tard may be made even more delicious 
by adding stoned dates, thoroughly 
chopped, before baking. 

Saturday, September 20.—A couple of 
large, strong safety pins 
through the skirt will prevent 





and, indeed in many entirely 
eliminated, and through a kind of spirit- 
ual alchemy faces to which Na- 
ture has given less beauty than others 
are imbued with a radiant charm.” 


cases, 


those 


with our electric hghting 
possible to switch on a 


DIM EYES. 


dark outside, 
system it is 
porch light. 





THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 











FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 











Lights for Her Birthday 


S A curly headed child I sat before 
a lightwood ‘knot fire over my 
school books some 30 or 35 years ago. 
My mother used to say, “The child will 
addle her brains trying to study in 
front of that hot fire.” But how was 
a nearsighted child seeking knowledge 
to see by tallow candles or bear’s oil 
lamps? 
Years passed and we had better coal 
oil lamps but they were a constant care 


to the housewife to keep them refilled 
and the globes and shades bright and 
shining. 


You can imagine how proud I was 
when on my 39th birthday we cele- 
brated with an acetylene lighting plant. 
It does not seem now as if we could 
go back to the old way. When the chil- 
dren all gather around the library table 
to read or study all they have to do is 
turn on the lights. We have had our 


plant five months and it has newer 

given us any trouble at all, and has 

brought much joy and comfort. 
MRS. W. B. DOBBS. 


* * * 


How I Improved the Lighting of Our 
Home—When I was small and even af- 


The Scrawny Neck 


ELEN, you would be a good looking 
girl if your neck were not so 
scrawny,’ her aunt said to her apprais- 


ingly. 
anyway, to say the 
The thing 


“You're frank 
least. I know that myself.. 
is how can I help it?” 

“Yes, honey, I think you can. The 
neck can be treated differently from 
the face in that there are seldom hair 
follicles on it that may be stimulated 
into growth.” 

“Oh, please Aunty, tell me just two 
or three simple things that will help,” 
said the eager girl. 

“Well,” her aunt said slowly and 
thoughtfully, “suppose every morning 
and night you dip the end of a towel 
in very cold water and slap or whip 
the neck vigorously with it,—just enough 
to start the circulation well, but not to 
bruise it. 

“Next; rub freely into the skin, with 
a firm but gentle circular motion cold 
cream, vaseline, vaseline and almond oil, 
cocoa butter, or any of the other good 
fats on the market. 

“Thard; 
tuce, fruit, 


eat plenty of tomatoes, let- 


and milk. 

“Fourth; get a comfortable . pillow 
that does not put the neck in a strained 
position.” 

“T do thank you shall 


Aunty and I 





SS 


desired results, must be soft and thin 
but not transparent. Of course silk js 
used some and talked about much but 
nothing is better than a fine grade of 
cotton. It lasts well and is therefore 














worth time and pretty stitches; it js 
cheap, therefore saves money to be 
spent on other clothes; cotton grows jn 
the South, therefore should be encour. 
aged by us; dt can be put in the general 


wash, therefore is 
laundered. 


sanitary and easily 


The trimming for underwear can be 
flat lace inserted but white embroidery 
seems to be used most by the very 
dainty. Machine hemstitching is popu- 
lar. 

Some people prefer teddies or step- 
ins and some prefer knitted union suits 
for next the skin—that is a matter of 
taste, but nearly every one wears just 
under the dress the step-in slip. This 
is straight of edge at the top and deep 
of hem at the bottom. The hem, like 
that of the dresses of thin materials, 
is so deep that it makes almost a dou- 
ble skirt, in fact it comes to within six 
or eight inches of the waist. The object 
is to make the slip shadow-proof with. 
out having to untilize heavy material. 

The old type underwear with its but- 
tons and ruffles has indeed given way to 
that which is simple but none-the-less 
dainty and pretty. 





THE LITTLEST FOLKS 
Helping School Children 


RS. Phillips had invited the school 
teacher to dinner and had taken 
Green and Mrs. Hines to share it 











Mrs. 

























all danger of baby rolling 
off bed or sofa when you 
take her visiting. 

Sunday, September 21.— 
Remember on every occasion 
which lends thee to vexation 
to apply the principle, that 
this is not a misfortune, but 
that to bear it nobly is good 
fortune.—Marcus Aurelius 


Duty to Be Beautiful 


WANT you all to be 
tiful,” said Rt. Rev. Jos- 
eph Blount Cheshire, Bishop 
of the Diocese of North Caro- 
lina, to the graduating class 
in the chapel after the 
diplomas had been presented. 
“It is your duty to be beau- 
tiful. This is easy for some 
and difficult for others, and 
you must remember that to 
be truly beautiful is to be 
satisfying to both mind and 
eye, with a truesense of 
; proportion, and a_ certain 


beau- 








with them. They had _ been 
talking about the needs of 
the schoolhouse when Mrs, 
Phillips said, “Miss Baker I 


want youw to tell me how 
much you would like us par- 
ents to help the children in 
their home work.” 

Miss Baker thought a few 
minutes then she said, “I wish 
there was no home work for 
the children, but since school 
hours are few and _ teachers 
must distribute time equally 
among many children it stands 
to reason that if the child is 
to get its best out of the les- 
sons home study is 
necessary. The help each 
child should get differs with 
the child so there is no gen- 
eral rule.” 

“Well what about my Ben- 
nie?” she asked. 

“T think a little help from 
you in showing him how to 
study to get the most out of 
a lesson, is what he needs.” 


some 








charm and grace which de- 
fies definition. 
“It is your duty to value 















this beauty and to cultivate 
it carefully with due regard to your 
health, for our bodies largely what 
we make them, and health is one of tl 
1 primary assets to beauty of the mind 
and body. 

“Physical beauty is vain and use- 
less as certain philosophers will tell you. 
When you hear such statements do not 
believe them, for they are not so. But 
you must take care that your beauty is 
both unconscious and unselfish, for 
when it ceases to be so decays at the 
root and loses the very 
itself. 

“The best and most potential kind of 
beauty is beauty of the heart and mind, 
which so shines out through the body 
that physical shortcomings are hidden 


enese 







spirit of beauty 
















ter I was larger I remember the oil 
lamps used by my parents. The light 
was not sufficient to study by and was 
i strain on the eyes. After studying at 
night I always had a headache, or my 
would sting and burn. After | 
eached high school, where so much 
studying was required, my father had 
in electric plant installed with lights in 
house and barn. 


eves 


Nothing could be more convenient in 
the country than such lights and the 
expense is small. for such a pleasure. 
\nd they are very useful at the barn! 
When Dad comes in late it is not nec- 
essary to find the old lantern; the lights 
are already there and waiting. When 





returning home late at night and all is 


Ay ot haw ‘ ~~ 


—Courtesy 


carry out all your instructions,” said the 


grateful girl. 





MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 











Trimming Everyday Under- 


wear 
N= VI suppose, in all time, has 
there been so little fussiness on un- 


Pinar il The long slim lines desired 
do not admit bulkiness. There must be 
not one stiff ruffle, frilled lace, or 
gathered puff. Everything must hang 
straight and inconspicuous from the 
shoulders. hee 


re 


The materials for underwear, to get 


Prairie 


“Well, what about my 

small boy?” said Mrs. Hines. 

“His reasoning is not 

very well developed. I 

ink > at >xplanation, 

Farmer. think help and explanatior 
especially in his arithmetic 

would keep him from falling behind 
in his class and thus preserve his m- 


terest,” she answered. 
Mrs. Green de- 


“That is interesting,” ( 
Ellen? She 


clared, “What about my ) 
would have us get all her lessons 10F 
her if she could.” 

“Yes,” Miss Baker laughed, “and I 
hope you will not be offended when I 
tell you I think that child would be bet- 
ter and would get in less mischief if she 
had to work out all her own problems 
because her mind is so active hs needs 
‘bones to bite hard on.” 

There was a pause, then Miss Baker 
continued, “If parents would thinka lit 
tle more sometimes, they would realize 





that parents themselves ot oe re 


















eres 
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of helping the children; they get~-a Dad. The whole family was on a 
comprehension of the child’s difficulties week’s picnic at Deer Lake about. forty 
and therefore gain in understanding and miles from home. 
compa iship.” “What do you suggest,—my going to 
“] re I never thought of that,” town for ice?” Dad asked her. 
said a! ree almost in one breath. “No, I’ve been thinking of several 
“That is,’ added Miss Baker, “if the schemes. First, let us put a box in this 
pare! ve help in a spirit of joyous 1b and set the meat and cooked vege- 
coop and not drritated conde- tables on it. We will fill the tub with 
scen after which there was a_ water up as far as possible, lay a slat 
perior thoughtful silence. across the tub, put a Mit thick cloth 
across it t e ends be in the 
watel Ii w put 1 draity place 
[  AGAME TO PLAY | the evaporation of the water shoul 
- cool the foo 
Ghost Stories—A Good Iw tinued, “I had 
>: ° s wer | a 1 Wa 
Picnic Game and ou hts eatie G eas ie 
wa P es ; ie little fit ] VE uppost 
Si a trick in vhs ran and it we diz out ; : 
n I led by one wh ) KnON the is s d\ dc 
trich tands at one end of a line ft will keep food and l if we 
of ) ar ind 4 snould r to cove it A | ds ind 
sh der says to hi im- dead leave We'll | A. on a 
me r, “E see a gh 1 so can be removed easily 
neig Whet1 the leader re- 7 4 | 
pli ind points up over his | When ] ee 
left I 1 is right hand. The As = that | 
neig to his n¢ hbor a = “ep * . ed 
a : when hein quest ned al a et nes 
é Pome : s t 
por 1 Over Nis ett aer. 
Th nues down the lin det L was t r day uid 
the the a. tink ‘ ‘ u 
p ve hi houlder th ' ON ate! 
hi d, bringis the arms to an c 
aw crossed pe n. Che hit leap 
tim ula goes down the line tl ana 
posi kneeling on the right knee, it if 
the i time on both knees, the fifth P©°! ud ap 
time ead is thrown back, and the pre t : : lcnoV 
sixth time it comes the leader's turn he SO™eWay, W . x or 
give neighbor a slight push with T°! sgerator 
his s! der which causes the whole line 
to fa ver. This is a good game to TRY IT ON FATHER | 
play the lawn, 


ber 13, 1924 
































DAD IN THE KITCHEN ox" 





7: 


to 


He 
H] all gone and | have meat 

t and all 
k 01,” Mother 


Pla 


cup Graham flour, cup white flour, 

% cup sugar 1 teaspoor alt, 4 table 
ms nut meats, 3 tablespoons chopped 
es, 3 teaspoons balk powder, 1 cup milk 
Mix the ngredients in the order given 
na ll-buttered bread pan, and 


sorts of 





announced to 


Keeps the Food Cool >?" 


things hake 


Date Nut Bread 


minutes 
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2202—All in One Piece.—This charming pattern cuts in sizes small, medi- 
style, the patterns for which cut in um, and large. The medium size 
zes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 takes 1% yards of 40-inch material 
inches bust measure, cuts all in with 7 yards of binding. 
one piece as is evidenced by the 
accompanying diagram which shows 1514—Costume Slip.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
e dress opened after cutting. In 3%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 


the 36-inch size, 4% yards of %- 
nch material is required. The hot- 
iron transfer pattern No. 706 which 
comes in blue and yellow costs l5c 


extra. 


2188—Suit for Small Chaps.—Cut in sizes 
4, 6, and 8 years. In the 4-year 

size, 34 yard of 36-inch material for 

the trousers and 1 yard of 36-inch 

r the long sleeve blouse is required, 


2201—-It Cuts With No Waste.—The dia- 
apron after cutting. 
simple it is to make? The 


Two patterns 


gram shows the 
See how 


Price of each pattern 15 cents, 
Or « n (coin preicrred). 
embroidery designs, a 


i seven -lesson 
0 cents per copy. 


complete 


MGia™ 
aden 
pied 


2190—-A Pretty Frock for Wee Daughter. 


2194—The _ Beltiess 


The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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measure. In the %-inch size, 2% 
yards of %-inch material is required 


—The pattern comes in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. In the 4-year size, 
2% yards of %-inch material with 


% yard of 32 
is required. 


inch contrasting color 


Coat Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
and 48 inches bust measure. In the 
%-inch size, 35 yards of 40-inch 
material is required. 


years, 


ordered at one time, 25 cents, stamps 


course _in dressmaking, etc. Price 

















FLORENC 
Oil Range 




















ee | 


This heat is focused 
right on the cooking 


lower fuel bills 


better results 
less work 


EFORE you buy an oil range, 

be sure it answers your one 

most important question-—"Does 

this stove cook quickly and efh- 

ciently?” The best answer is found 

in the Florence— because it is built 
on the principle of focused heat. 

Florence burners are designed to 
send the heat straight up through 
the bottom of the pot, into what- 
ever you're cooking. 

The heat of the strong blue flame 
is focused right where you want it 
—not thrown out into the room. 
This means better cooking — 
quicker cooking—lower fuel bills. 


You'll be proud to have the 
Florence in your kitchen 


Women like to own the Florence 
because its sturdy lines promise 
years of good service, and its jet 
black frame and shining enamel 
make any kitchen a happier place 
to work in. 

After you've used the Florence 
for a while, you just can't help 
having a friendly feeling for it. It 
lights so easily—at a turn of the 
lever. It’s so reasonable in its de- 
mand for fuel—and it burns one of 
the cheapest fuels, kerosene. 

A patented leg leveler adjusts the 
stove to any unevenness in the 
floor. Just turn the screw to the ex- 
act height necessary as indicated by 
the spirit level on the feed pipe. 
Then there's the Florence Oven, 
which takes all the gamble out of 


Fiorence Stove ComPANY, DEPT. 930, 





This cut-away picture shows how 

the blue flame of the Florence goes 
straight to thecooking. The heat is f 
just where you want it 

te 

baking. Pies and cakes come out 
evenlybaked and browned. Meats 
roast to just the right turn. 

If you don’t know the name of 
the nearest dealer—hardware, fur- 
niture or department store—where 
you can see the Florence Oil Range, 
write and ask us. 


Send for free booklet 


Write us for your copy of the Flor- 
ence booklet, “Get Rid of the 
‘Cook Look’.” 


cused 





This is the Florence Oven, built on 
the principle of the Dutch oven, with the 
“baker's arch” to prevent air pockets. The 
patented heat spreader at the bottom as- 
sures even distribution of heat and guards 
against your roasts and baked things be- 
ing underdone on top and burnt on the 
bottom. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DIVISION OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Cleveland 
Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 


©1094 F 5S Co, 
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“Youll Tune In For This!” 


ERE’S a new broadcasting station—K-A-R-O. 
But long before the radio was perfected, Karo 
was “broadcasting”? health and energy to boys and 


girls all over the land. 


All youngsters love the delicious flavor of Karo—on 
sliced bread, in home-made candy or other ways of eat- 


ing it. 


And they have thrived on it because Karo con- 


tains a rich supply of the vitalizing and energizing food 


element, Dextrose. It’s 


Dextrose which supplies fuel to 


your body and is essential to create energy and health. 


The Blue and Red Label Karo are equally rich in 


genuine nutrition. 





A booklet about Dextrose every mother 


FREE: should read. Explains why children 


thrive on Dextrose. 
trated 64 page cook book. Write Corn Products 
Refining Company, Department A, Argo, Ill. 


Sent free with beautifully illus- 
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i You Can — @ Sedan 

K Surely you thie tatest 
model Ford Fae Wirite oe 

i) today. ——— 

tH . 

1 e have given away man we will give a new latest la Ford Sedan 

4 completely equipped, de fo “ey nelelt and” tax paid. The ideal car for all-year use. 

i an You Solve This Puzzle? 

1 Tet sTie Tale] kts isl, B is 

| two words are 











represented by the figures? (19 is letter S) 
the two words and your name and address. 


le yes wr a be 

bring to you and your | ved « ones the joys only My Sed 
and secetve inatructions bo 

You may win Sedan. 


bat 
SEND NO MONE ry ast write 
P rizesawarded Jan. 5, 1925, 
pee -—~ we give sway 
Redes sb Jomine dithcult ‘to do: all can share tm 
plic ne me can 


win the 
Send answer TODAY 


Mi. L. BOEING, Mgr... “Dept. 4846, 



































Final cut in price! 
Positively your last 
chance to get this 
wonderful Spanish 
4ace dress (with 
Princess Slip F ree] 
for only $4.96. 
Onlya fe wleftso 
will never 


a n. oa 
must order immed- 
lately to make sure you will 
get yours 


$35 Model Copied 
Se ~y4 4 you on 
Se 95 Ay ba bane bee ~ 


if not the most becom- 
a Rag ever wore at 


PRICES and every one 
given Gelightful satisfac- 
tion, Fitst time such expen- 
sive material oars red at this 
sensational bargain price. 


LoveliestNewStyle 


Fine enough for party-dresa, 
Yet low enough in cost 











nelsof - fname pure 
SPA LACE, 
tof a oe price saves you 
eat ‘least $10 tual cash. 


Shadow-Proot Princess 
j Slip FREE! Mois of 
Black Sa Wear it under 
dress to vaethe it shadow- 


‘Don't Senda Penny! 


Not one cent now. Pay post- 
man $4. 56 eae post postage when 
efi) delivered. en examine, 
try on, note wonderful ma- 
















Sizes:~ 
14, 18 
' 9, 00dM8 2 


be ee eee + — 










Mh me. 





Freverick m. Mm. DUNHAM aco. 
Dept-007 Rook islands 








Mo F, XPHAG,, Ine: Sah Legian 9 Belegeet, be 















w By Sellina Normandy Candies 
; rabels is the newest, dainty ngu 
Em shape, 25-year white gold- = A pee a 
sae <oareved. Cael regulated and 
’ en movemen 
2 with 14-Karat white quid: Mdiied eae — 
Normandy chocolates are of the 
highest grade, fresh and pure and 
sell easily 
Send for plan. Tella fully how ye can 
become the proud owner of one of these 


wate! 
HOME SUPPLY COMPANY 
133 Duane St., Dept. 195, New YorkCity 


" STOPS 
haath LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or 
similar trouble and gets horse going 
[:ound, It acts mildly, but quickly 
und good results are lasting. Does 
Inot blister or remove the hair and 
horse can be worked, .Page 17 in 
pamphlet with each bottle ey 4 ae. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 9 R free. 
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A Faithful, Sensible Mule 


EAR Boys 
Boys, do_you have a favorite mule? 
Well, I had one when I was a boy on the 
farm. We called him Red. I am going 
to tell things I learned from 
and about 


and Girls:— 


you. some 
him, 
know that on each 
is usually one mule which 1s 
boys their first 


Now you boys 
farm there 
used to give the 
in plowing and doing other kinds of 
work where a horse or mule is used. 
Red held such a place on our farm. He 
was the “jack-of-all-trades.’ He was 
the mule we always used to “break in” 
the colts, haul the slide, hitch to the bug- 
gy, and ride to drive in the cows, as well 
heavy work that any mule 
farm. 


lessons 


as to do the 
has to do on the 


Red was about 15 years old and ' was 
11 when he gave me my first lesson in 
plowing corn with a double shovel plow. 
After I learned to plow was 
put with another mule to give me a trial 
with a team. When I grew older, Red 
was the mule I rode when we cut wheat, 
hauled logs, and did other work requir- 
ing from four to six mules. 


single, he 


Red had some habits which I thought 
were peculiar. I thought they 
were due to pure mule contrariness or 
“cussedness.” But now I realize that 
the habits were very sensible and not so 
peculiar after all. Nevertheless, I 
learned that if I expected to get along 
with Red, I would have to let him have 
his way on certain things. 


mighty 


soon 


Whenever we were out in the field Red 
recognized the sound of the dinner bell 
as well as I. When the bell rang, he 
would stop, knowing that it was time to 
go to dinner. he used a little 
common sense in stopping. If we were 
at the end of the field near the house or 
had just started back on another row 
near this end, he would stop and 
wouldn’t budge another step. But if he 
were at the far side of the field, he 
would strike a faster pace in order to 
get back to the end nearest the house 
as fast as possible. When the end was 
reached, there was nothing to do but 
take him loose from the plow and go to 
dinner. 


However, 


My ‘next lesson came one day when I 
wanted to finish plowing a certain field 
by noon in order to go fishing in the 
afternoon. I tried to make Red walk 
faster. But I wasn’t successful. I found 
out that he had one pace which he kept 
hour after hour and day after day, re- 
gardless of whether the weather was hot 


or cold. While other mules and horses 
were fretting and sweating and had to 
stop often to rest, he kept going. So at 


the end of the day he had really done 
more work than the other mules. Now 
boys, we can get a good lesson from Red 
here. This that we can do 
more and better work if we go at it in 
a steady, composed way, and do not fret 
and worry. 


lesson is, 


Red did stop at times to rest, but he 
was the one who decided when to stop 
and not I. We would be plowing along 
and suddenly he would stop and turn 
around and look at me as if to say: “Sit 
down and rest, my boy.” I didn’t realize 
it then, but now I see how sensible he 
was. He knew better than I did when 
he needed to rest. 

I won’t have space to mention more of 
Red’s habits. But in spite of these pe- 
culiar habits, I learned to love Red as 
well as anyone could love an animal. He 
taught me many things. Red died when 
I was away from home at college. It 
may sound silly to you, but when I read 
the letter from father telling me that he 
was dead the tears began to roll down 
my cheeks. I felt as if one of my best 
friends had gone. UNCLE P. F. 


-land in 


| that you don’t know other nyethods. — 
Linainscunsece be tveU STILL easeavesstadsiebia 





Good Times Attending the 
Short Course 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
UR county short course w held at 
Petersburg from July 14 to 19 
There were 350 boys and girls at this 
short course, and I am sure every one 
of them enjoyed it thoroughly and js 
looking forward to a greater time next 
year. I wish every 4-H club member 
could attend a short course, for it is 
certainly helpful. 


We had classes every morning for 
about three hours. One day we had 
Miss Lula V. Walker, the food specialist 
from Blacksburg, demonstrate the value 
of foods, how to prepare them, and how 
to serve them. Then we had the cloth- 
ing specialist demonstrate how to select 
suitable clothes for different occasions, 
and the colors to suit the eyes and com. 
plexion. A clothing store was_ kind 
enough to send out someone with hats, 
church dresses, party dresses, and sport 
suits, to show the children just what to 
wear and when to wear it. We also had 
a poultry specialist tell us about poul- 
try work, which was very interesting 
and helpful. 
had county club 
to ev- 


In the afternoons we 
meetings, which were interesting 
ery one, and supper from 6 to 6:30, Af- 
had vesper services, cons 
children. 


ter supper we 
ducted by the 
Petersburg did all in 
us welcome The 
Club, the 
American 


The people of 
their power to make 
Kiwanis Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and 


Rotary 


Legion entertained us. The Kiwanis 
Club took us out to Wilcox Lake, where 
the children enjoyed the bathing. They 
gave us a grand supper and took us 
back to the fair grounds. 

Every one went home with lots to tell, 


planning for better times next year. 
EVA NORWOOD. 
Mecklenburg County, Va. 


Editor’s Note—A short course cer- 
tainly offers club boys and girls a splen- 
did opportunity for a good 
time with acquiring worth while 
ation. We every club boy and 
girl to resolve to attend the next short 
course, and make a real effort to do s9. 


combining 
mform- 


advise 


My Experience With Crimson 


Clover 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

just of- 
crimson 
aking it, 


ATHER gave me an acre of 
dinary land to plant in 


clover. I prepared it well, br: 


disking, and harrowing, and _ putting 
three two-horse loads of stable manure 
on it. I sowed my seed in October and 


Up to date I 
used at home, 
$22.50 


gathered them last June. 
have $30 worth of seed 
$37 worth still. on hand, and 
worth sold, a total of $89.50. 


After gathering my seed I pt repared 
the land and planted corn, making 20 
bushels. Counting the corn worth $1 a 
bushel, this makes $109.50 made from 
this one acre. I did not use any com- 
mercial fertilizer. There are many ways 
to make money besides raising cottom. 

JUDSON NEAL. 

Lancaster County, S. C. 


Editer’s Note—This is a fine 
and should make your neighbors and 
others who know about it decide 10 
plant more bur clover this fall. The 
best thing about it is that it leaves the 
better condition than ever be- 


record, 


fore. 
wwe YW 
h sagoone: the rod and spare the child is 


a mouern version of the old adage. 
Using. a rod is generafly aii, admiiésion 
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Book that 
Saves / 











Unequalled Bargains 
inthis Money-Saving= 
Family Catalog 


Our wonderful new 300-page Cata- Be 
log for Fall and Winter offers stylish, 
high quality wearing apparel, at prices § 
which challenge the world for bar- 
gain-giving. 

Don’t fail to get this marvelous 
Free Bargain Style Book before you Be 

rchase a single article for any meme ff 

t of the family. Send Coupon today. 


Economy We buy direct from a 


producer and sell di- & 
rect to you. This brings prices down & 
torock-bottom, because you pay us our fee 
actual wholesale cost plus only 3 cents 
profit on the dollar. Nowhere else is 
such high quality merchandise sold 
on so small a margin. Send for your 
FREE Copy today. 


Style Every page of this great Cata- 
; log is illustrated with exclus- 
ive, up-to-the-minute styles. From it 
you can select charming models for 
dress wear, and also the serviceable 
everyday clothing for every member 
of the family, all at amazingly low 
prices that assure substantial savings. 


Mail the Coupon—Today. 


: Ask your friends and 
Service neighbors about the Chi- 
cago Mail Order Co®Mpany’s “Service 
without Apology.” We know that you 
expect your goods to be shipped im- 
mediately. We do not make promises § 
or excuses. We guarantee to ship 
your order within 1434 hours of time 
received, or refund your money a 
once. Coupon brings Eh 
the Catalog by re @ 
turn mail. 


Satisfaction 


Everything you order 
must be exactly right, 
must reach you when 
you expect it, must 
cost you less than any- 
where else. If not sat- 
ed, we return your 
money cheerfully 
without question, For 
nearly thirty-five years 
Our guarantee has as- 
sured every purchaser, 
of perfect satisfac- 
tion. Only the coupon 


to sign and il. Do Family 
— Style Book 


hicago Mail Order Company 
Dept. 529 26th St. and Indiana Ave., Chicago 

Please mail me at once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
your great Bargain Style Catalog showing how I 
can buy everything to wear for every member of 
the family ac only 3 cents profit on the dollar. 


















Mail this 
Coupon 
Now! 
= for Your 
| FREE Copy 
of this 
Wonderful. 



























CHICAGO MATLORDER Co 


The House that Serves You Best 
The House that Saves You Most 


<a Dent C cago Iino: 





















Our Weekly Sermon 








By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 
The Mirage 

DY over the sand dunes goes a trav 
ele: His supply of. water is ex- 
hausted. Thirst begins t uu is body 
and bite into his soul. He looks off 
icre the sands and 

sees a_ beautiful 

ol of water. Urg 

ing his camel on he 

drinks, in imagina 

tol of the crystal 

waters. But the 

waters are not there. 

He has been look 

ing at the optical 

illusion called mir 

DR. HOLLAND age. 

Finally, he lies down to die, and in 
his dying delirium sees in the far dis- 
tance a waving lake of water. 

It seems cruel in Nature to create 
this illusion by the partly refracted 
waves of light and heat Wise desert 


travelers learn to discount these beauti- 
ful paradises that hang in unreality in 
the distance. 

All men have 
Distance and the Future 
shimmering mirage that gets us all now 


deceived by the 
Tomorrow is a 


been 


and then. Things are going to be dif- 
| ferent tomorrow. We are gomg to be 
rich. or fortunate, or beautiful, or 
“strike oil” tomorrow. 

Perhaps we will? Some do. Never- 


| 
| 
| 





| Prov. 15:1. 


| theless, tomorrows come to us through 
| the pathways of today. If we go in debt 


we will deeper 


there 


for luxuries today, be 
in debt tomorrow. I that 
was some hocus-pocus whereby a red- 
ink account could become black without 
but I do not 


wish 


industry and self-denial, 
know of any such thing. 

One of Dicken’s great characters 
Micawber, who lived the verge 
some great good fortune which he was 


is 


on of 


not willing to work for. His last bite 
was a crust. His life was a mirage 
chase. 


Tomorrow is the day when we will be 

kind Riley wrote, 
“Afterwhile and one intends 
To be gentler to his friends.” 

If I could take all 
tions of lovers, husbands, 
and put them to work “right now” in- 
stead of waiting for some future time, 
I could rebuild the world in 10 years 

Someone said, “The road to Hell is 
paved with good intentions.” Perhaps 
he knew. Anyway, most of us are laying 
that kind of paving blocks along the 
paths where our loved ones walk. To- 
morrow we will be different. Perhaps? 

We reform our lives, tomorrow. Men 
begin to pray, and join the Church, and 
read the Bible, and lop off bad habits 
in the future. 

If we continue to live hoof-and-horn- 
lives in the Now, we need not dream of 
Tomorrow. 


and considerate. 


inten- 
Wives, 


the good 
and 


wearing wings 
work, 
hangs 

No, 


now. 


Tomorrow, the hoboes go to 
and debtors pay up. Paradise 
shimmering a little distance away. 
no! Paradise is right here and 
Every good that God can pour into a 
real life is in the present 24 hours. 

The promises of the Bible have long 
been misread. Men have’ expected 
Heaven to be yonder. I believe it will 
be, but the promises of God's book are 
for today! They run on into the fu- 
ture on the busy feet of today. 

You and I are being deceived if we 
expect to become anything, or to pos- 
sess anything in the future unless we 
begin to work and plan for it “now!” 


¥e ue 
Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
ND we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love 
God, to them who are called according 
to his purpose—Romans 8 :28. 


Meo 


“~ 


A soft answer turneth away wrath; 


but. grievous words stir up anger.— 











Your Fordson 
Needs a ‘*40” 











JOHN = DEERE 


THE VRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





























You will appreciate the reasons 
why, the first time you see the 
“40” at work, and appreciate them 
more every day you use it. 





Pulls lighter because all 
weight rolls and hitch 
adjusts itself 


—genuine John Deere bottoms 
famous everywhere for good 
seed-bed-making, scouring and 
long wear. There is a type for 
every soil. 


No other plow for the Fordson 
has the great draft-reducing com- 
bination of rolling landside and 
self-adjusting hitch. 

You know that it is much easier 
to roll weight than to drag it. All 
weight of the John Deere ‘40”’ is 
rolled; rear weight rolls on the roll- 
ing landside just as front weight 
rolls on the front wheels. There 
is no dragging friction—no handi- 
cap to the lightest possible plow 
draft. ‘ 

The hitch adjusts itself to the 
correct line of draft at all depths— 
bottoms always run true and level, 
doing good work and pulling light 
all the time. 

And besides exceptionally light 
draft, you get these advantages 
with the ‘‘40’’— 


—genuine John Deere quick de- 
tachableshares;unusually strong 
and close-fitting. Loosen one 
nut to remove share; tighten the 
same nut and share is on tight. 


—beams of special hard and tough 
John Deere steel, guaranteed 
not to bend or break. 


—hot-riveted frame connections 
—no give anywhere. 


—simple, positive power lift; un- 
usually high lift for clearance 
when turning. 


SEE THE “40” on display in your town. Ask for a demonstration. Write 
us for your free copy of the “40” folder for Fordson owners. Address John 
Deere, Moline; Illinois, and ask for Folder FE-435 














$6998 For 2 Lingette 
== Striped Princess 
Bloomers FREE . Slips 


Amazing offer! Twofinely made x 
All Sizes 
32 


veautiful ette Striped Sa- 
lipe ol 
to54 
Bust 













xtra c e 
sizes during thi e 7 
tailored with ebirring at waist. 


—_ a Wa. 


% 


Be Zn" 





4 


FREE BOOK describes my splendid 
Full Wrought Highland Hickory 
gies. Sold on 60 days Road Test. 
back Guarantee. Write! 








4to6 
Yard 


Pieces Each piece fresh. clean, Order from thie ad and we 
will send you Absolutely Free « Fine Embroidered 
Every Collar and Cuff Set. 
Pi SEND NO MOKEY— 
When package arrives give postman hin: 0D 
tece $1.98 and @ few cents for postage. now a me If not delighted, your 


if i tiefied 

QYards (2223 ee 
6.co. 

or More 61 eof n* ns . Aurora, i. 


ONLY 


oh 
at waistband and bottom. 


98 Send No Money 
pil WITH ORDER. Peay only 
Ch eee 9 thet 
& Voiles, Linenes. sonSeaS 
ay Of the fine textiles we get from 
S the big mills, many pieces are too 
small for our wholesale garment 
manufacture. lowest factory 
price—'4 or }$ what you would ordi- 
narily pay—youcan have loveliest selection 
of newest, most durable patterns. Assorted 
colors. Full 17 yards. ane en 
Enough for 3 Dresses for Adult — Children 
" or Many Aprons or Curtains. 























© Bicomers. 

OLGRS: Binck. White, Flesh, Navy Blue, Purple, 
. . u 

Sreenor Brown: SIZES: Princess bips. 32 to 54 

bust; Bloomers, proportionately 

ORLD MAI Qnoe 





th River Street 








RCO. 
2953 Van Buren St., Chicago 





wi 
Dept. F 4156 


















PEACH & APPLE 
TR 


Fe Bos ry erate i ae 


*5"to 


And FREE SUIT 


al 


RED Lp ey Fol) or spare time men with or 
IRECT TOPLA without experience can earn $5 
ES D te $25 daily taking orders } 4 


world’s greatest values in made- 
to-measure suits et $18 and up. 
Ali delivery charger prepaid. 
Handsome assortment of woolens 
and a brand new sample outfit 
tha: is @ wonder. Free suit to 





NURSERY ©O., Bex 22 CLEVELAND, 








ene man in each community, 
on easiest, most liberal offer ever 
made. Noexperience needed We 
foarnieh full information about 
styles, prices,agents'outfit,etc.,— 
eimple, clear, intererting and 
profitable, Write us—No ebli- 
gation—A card will bring 
5064 





epi See™ Brine vo v- 


| American Minaten Mille Co. Rast, (64 Chieage, Il. 
























































































“Worth more than 100 hands 
in picking peanuts.” 











Machines can be 
equipped for tractor 
drive without extra cost 























Let the Benthall Pay for Itself 
Right On Your Farm! 


Every man who grows ten acres 
or more of peanuts needs a 
Benthall Peanut Picker. If 
he doesn’t own one it’s 

costing more to do without 

it than it would to own a 

machine, Every picker I 

sell can pay for itself in 
one season. 


Get 25c More Per Bushe! 
Because the shells are unharmed, 
the nuts often bring 25¢ more 
per bushel than the “threshed” 
variety. If you raise 800 bushels, 
—that’s a clear saving of $200 
right there. 


Sell Any Time— 
The Peanuts Keep 

Weevils can’t get in as long as the 
shells are uncracked, so the man 
whose crop is Benthall-picked isn’t 
forced to sell. He can pick at any 
time—sell early in the season or late 
—whichever pays best. This often 
means 50¢ more per bushel or $400 
from an 800 bushel crop. 










Saves The Vines 

The Benthall has no cylin- 
ders for vines to wrap. 
You pick whenever you are 
ready, even if the vines 
are damp. It saves the 
vines for hay which are 
worth about $12.50 per acre, 
or $250 if you plant as much 
as twenty acres. 


x Requires Little Power 


EF The Benthall—the orginal 


peanut 
picker—handles the crop as earefully 
as human hands Instead of requiring 
a big engine, you only have to hook it 
up to a little one of 6 H. P. Also made 
for use with horse power. 


Write For My Proposition 
Do i Newt 2.°R.. be a ee 


grower of peanuts. All I want is the 
opportunity to place in the growers’ 
hands the facts about peanut picking It 
isn’t a question of “Can I afford to buy a 
Benthall?” The question is “Can any 
grower afford not to own one?” Write 
me now for my proposition. DO IT NOW! 


C. A. SHOOP. Secretary, 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Dept. A, Suffolk. Va 














SEND NO ‘MONEY 
Here is one of the biggest val- 
ues offered to readers of this 
paper. Will send this splendid 
air of serge pants and with it 
this fine negligee shirt FREE--- 
without asking for one cent 
with the order. PANTS ara 
made of extra quality blueserge, 
well tailored in every way. 
Extra heavy pocketing, ail seams 
BSerged, no fs aw edges, bar tack- 
ing, strong belt straps. Waist 30 
to 44, inside seam length 30 to 36 
inches Be sure to give inseam 
length. SHIRT we give free is 
of striped fine material, cut 
full and well made. COLORS--- 
Blue, Lavender, Green striped. 
SIZES--1454 to 17. 
GET A SHIRT FREE 
Just send your name and address 
giving sizes wanted. We’!l send 
th pants and shirt by parcel post 
prepaid. You pay mailman when 
delivered. Your money backif not 
sed. Here is positively a big 
value for only $3.98. Send 
NOW as the number of free 
shirts is limited. Order 





y No. 26C4#. 
HOWARD LUX CO., Dept. 26, Cleveland, O. 






























Too good to be true? Yet 
we —— it! Great big 
18-Yard Bundle for only 
$1.98 during this sale! 
Hurry! Hurry! You 
may be too late! This 
offer might be with- 
drawn any time. 
Contains su aterials 
as Ginghams, Percales, 
» Chambrays, Ho lands, 
Voiles, Scrims, 
and Organdies—no 

than 2 yards. Selection must be or to us. 


ne Noa e omey Pay on pi BA $1. a 
youcend cash with order. 
INTERNATIONAL BM MAIL ORDER CO. 


























ey not a Farm without Fruit 


Apples, Peaches, Grapes, and 
Berries are needed as much as 
vegetables or grain. If you plan 
right you can have fresh fruit nine 
months of the year. Ask us how 
to do it. Send for ournewcatalog 
of all kinds of trees and shrubs. 


J. VAN. LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


Pomona, North Cerolina 















PUMPS 4 


Kanawha—wooden. Red Jacket—iron. They 
are so easy to fix. Decatur and Myers 
electric pumps. Myers power pumps. 
Pump jacks. Aermotors, towers, tan 
etc. Engines for ae and power. 
Write for catalo ask your dealer. 


KANAWHA PUMP WORKS, Baltimore, Md. 
x 











FAMOUS __ , 
Frederick Co. Lime 


A MINE OF WEALTH TO FARMERS 


Manufactured by 


M. J. GROVE LIME CO. 








q LIME KILN, MD. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 








A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., i ering to send 


JS oe 
a lamp on 10 days’ I REE. trial or even 


to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 


Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 


LOUSY MAK Maeda A RGAE. | 





The Progressive Far 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Eight Things to Do in the 
Garden Now 


O NOT allow the asparagus bed to 

grow up in weeds. Just like the 
strawberry patch, the best results cannot 
be secured if the plants must fight their 
way through a whole 
brigade of weeds. 
weeds have been al- 
lowed to grow up in 
the bed during sum- 
mer, get them out 
at once. 

2. Those _ who 
have not planted 
a fall garden, and 
have allowed weeds 
to grow where vegetables should be 
growing, will find it profitable to cut 
them now, before the seed mature. This 
will push along the new plants and put 
them in better shape to produce a good 
crop next season. 

4. Right now is a critical time in the 
growth of many of the fall vegetables. 
Those who have succeeded in getting a 
good stand should not figure that the 
battle is won. Keep up the cultivation. 
Stir the ground very frequently to keep 
down all weeds and grass and conserve 





moisture. 

5. If worms are bothering the cab- 
bage, collards, and other such crops, go 
after them now. Anock them out by 
dusting or spraying with arsenate of lead. 

Get the powdered lead and mix in the 
proportion of 1l-part to 4 or 5 parts of 
finely powdered lime. Thoroughly dust 
it on the cabbage and collards where 
these worms are doing the eating. It 
will knock them out in short order. 

6. Those who have not made a plant- 
ing of spinach, kale, turnips, mustard, 
rape, etc., should put in some soon. Re- 
member that each of these does best only 
when planted on rich and moist ground. 
7. Those who are maturing pole bean, 
snap bean, and butter bean seed for 
planting purposes should not allow them 
to become too ripe before gathering, or 
they will shatter out and be lost. A lit- 
tle attention along this line is worth 
while. 

8. The garden needs all the organic 
matter it can get, but it is a doubtful 
practice to allow rubbish, like weeds, 
grass, etc., to rot in the garden. These 
frequently contain many harmful insect 
and fungous pests, and for that reason 
should be burned. Better depend on sia- 
ble manure, and the turning under of 
cover crops for organic matter. 


Six Things to Do in the Or- 
chard Now 


RASS and weeds in the orchard mak. 
excellent hiding places for 
and mice. These often do considerable 
damage to the fruit trees during winter 


rabbits 


| by gnawing the bark. Also weeds and 
grass are dangerous in the orchard in 
winter, because they may catch fire and 
then the trees may I uurned to death 


If your orchard is not me of these, get 
them out nov 


2. Get ready to deliver a knock-out 
blow to th ich tree borer. Paradi- 
chlorobenzene will do this to a queen's 
taste. One ince per tree is the proper 
dose. In a recent issu f The Pro 
gressive Farmer, we told just how t 
ipply this material. This is one of the 
greatest insecticides that we have, as it 
is almost 100 per cent effectiy The use 
of it has in all probability already in- 
creased the peach crop many thousands 


of bushels. 

3. Put in a cover crop in the orchard 
early, .Do this in order to get a liberal 
amount of growth to turn under next 
spring. Rye is probably the best of the 


Horticultural Editor 





However, some of thie le- 
should preferably be grown, 
Among these, bur clover, Melilotus indi- 


ca, and crimson clover are the leaders, 
In the upper part of the South use the 


non-legumes. 
gumes 


vetch or crimson clover. In the middle 
and lower part of the South, the Meli- 
lotus indica and bur clover are all right. 
The melilotus will produce a bigger yield 
of material to turn under than any of 


. the legumes. 


4. Have you a good spray pump and 
a good set of pruning tools? If not, get 
them now. A carpenter’s saw, hatchet, 
and an axe are not pruning tools and a 
man going in an orchard with them to 
prune trees should be chased out, as he 
is an enemy of the orchard. Get a regu- 
lar pruning saw, a pair of hand pruning 
shears, a pair of long-handled pruning 
shears, and you will be equipped for 
work. 

5. All cultivation in the orchard 
should have been discontinued by this 
time. Later cultivation will have a ten- 
dency to keep up the growth of the 
tree and to cause the wood to be some- 
what sappy when winter comes. This 
often results in winter injury. 

6. Write for nursery catal 
Study them carefully and select 1 Va- 
rieties of fruit to be set*out in t né 
orchard this winter. If all 
mation one wants about the diffe 
rieties is not found in these « 


additional information can be ired 
from the nurseryman, county nt, 
state horticultural authorities, or The 

. 


Progressive Farmer. 


Grade Sweet Potatoes in Field 


OW and when should sx ta- 
toes be qraded, when thi to 

be put into a curing and storage ; 
The best place to grade sweet potatoes 
is right in the field, immediately after 
they have been dug. This will luce 
the handling to a minimum and lly 
the proper place to do the work ely 
go down the row and pick out he 
No, 1 potatoes and put them in cet 
Put all. the No. 2’s in another ket 
No. 1 should be made up onl) er- 
fectly sound potatoes of medium t r- 
age size and free of any bruis its, 
or rotten places. No. 2 incluce po- 
tato that is undersize, over cut, 
bruised, or rotten. Put the No. 1's in 
boxes or baskets that are to be used in 
hauling to the storage house, and pos- 
sible in a wagon with springs so as to 
prevent bruising. The No. 2’s should be 
used right away, and not put the 


storage house with the No. 1's. 


Many growers make two grad of 


No. 2’s, or rather make No. 2's 1 No. 
3’s, putting in with No. 2’s the oversize 
and undersize potatoes, and in No. 3’s 


the bruised, cut, or rotted ones. 


What to Plant in the Garden 
the Last Half of September 
pt ANT, spinach, kale, parsley, arf 


radishes, mustard, tur- 
nips, beets, and Chinese cabbage. 


essex rape, 


Set cabbage and lettuce plants. 


Plant these now and cultivate ore 
ously and have good vegetables during 
winter. 

4 3 

VERY comple ck on tl eet 

potato has ines n prepared b hos. 
E. Hand and J. L. Cockerham me 
tains nearly 300 pages and eg into 
considerable detail as to l “as 
tion, cultivation, fertilizing, \ ties, 
insects, diseases, harvesting, s ige, 
marketing, etc. Those wishing t best 
available information on the sweet potato, 


will find this book of value. It is pub- 
lished by the MacMillan Compfia of 
New York and the price is $3. 
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BEAUTIFUL NEW 
SLENDERIZING 


Regular Loose Panel Front 
out } Pleated Foulard 
Sizes Spanish Lace 






















S emartnese © 
style that etor 
women seek 
Brings slimneses and 
grace tothe heavier fig- 
ure. Only a fortunste 
arrangement with the 
er, makes this & 
mazing sale price por 
i 


R one to a customer 
Body of dress fashioned 
2 from good quality Rey 
Me on (silk and cotton mix 
jooks and 
ne Tus 













P : fom 
Sp. Silk 
A g AC length 
se) with 
2] i s girdle 
I f Ri ve a de in 
% i M¥pam front with contrasting 
s x H color rosette. Nicely 
FH | KA tniloredin every detai 
vs | 5 as b \ « 
oe t in any company ou 
M PES ie ghee will call ic iggest 
oO % deems bargain of your |i 
D Paes b NO 
aNiime MONEY 
E /, } Heme Wordsandpictures¢ An 
4 j 
‘ad bal mot portray the ne 
L ax beauty of this pretty 
jel. Order itatourrisk Pay 
oniy on arrival, sale pri anc 
ostege. If after try on you are not ce 
ted, back comes your money. COL 
S$: Black, Brown or N vy Blue 
es: 32 to 54 bust. Don't delay! 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL 


Dept. Sa “CHICAGO 








RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form-—Single Doses 
10¢ PER DOSE 





Vials of 10 doses 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


13c PER DOSE 


Vials of 10 and 50 doses 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 





PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 




















Sleep on it 6O Nights! 


Yours tosleepon for 60 nights—a M 

—a Magnificent Feather Bed, 
all new, live feathers; Best Ticking. Use as if it were your 
own. If you’renot amazed with the quality and sensationa! 
brice, return bed to us. Big. factories wonder how we do it 


Amazing Bargains in Fine Feather Beds! 


Big Money Savings Guaranteed. Quality faer than 
you ever 
{ream ed possible. Full (Neer ceulars i in FREE book, full of aetonieh- 
Dg nd today f also SP FRE. GF TS cnet ing ever like it. 
est 


LEWIS FEATHER BED COMPANY, Best. 958 


We Pay $6 a Day 


Take orders for guaranteed ho- 
siery for men and women. All 
styles and colors. Written guar- 
antee with each pair to wear and 
give satisfaction or new hose free. 
STEADY DAILY INCOME 
Full or spare time. No experience 
necessary. No capital needed. Low 
priced. Our silk hose lead. Take orders 
for six to ten pairs a day. Repeat 
orders increase every month. Prompt 
delivery guaranteed. For asteady, year 
round business there is nothing better 
than this line. Write for samples. 


JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose €-47, Dayton, Ohio 


Rashville, Tens- 

















Manufacturers of DIXIE & TENNESSEE 
WOOD SILOS AND TANKS | 
Distributors of Steel Silos, Bins, Cribs, |} 


and Garages. Distributors of the famous 


Silver Mfg. Co. line, including the Fa 
mous “Clean Cut’ Ensil lage Cutter 
Manufacturers of Doors, Door Frames, 
and other parta for concrete, tile nd 
other home made silos Factories at 
Nashville and Knoxville, Tennessee. 





Write for catalog and prices. 
DIXIE SILO & CUTTER CO., 
resbyterian Bidg., Nashyitie, Tenn. 
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“Is your er’s stomach ache better?” 
usked the teacher. tl day after Christmas. 

“Yessun replied the boy, “it isn’t aching 
half as loud as it d | 

NOT FRIGHTENED 

Stern Mother ‘Whe George proposed tec 
you did yo ell him to see me?” 

“IT did.” re ed Gladys, “and he said that 
he’d see y several times but that he 
vanted me st the same.’’—Selected. 

A RED BUG TOAST 
Hlere’s t gger 
That t bigge 
Thar tiniest point of a pin— 
But 1} p that he raises 
Burns e blaze 
And re's ere the rut es in. 
ge 
THE YOUNG IDEA 

Granny t like 1 man- 
ners)—"“You st seless vadays. 
Why, I belie \ *t kr needles 
re made 

The t ‘What a r granny 
you are! y hey are make grapho 
phones f se 

MARVELOUS! 

‘Isn't erful that when we lose one 
f our five st ynne of the others gets 

tter? Wt man goes blind he hears 
better, and he loses his hearing—” 

“Sure!” said Pa he e has one 
leg shorter a7 € be j y the 
other ones € 

SUPERFLUOUS 

Upon the recent death a Western town 
of a politicia who at one time served his 
country a ry high legislative place, a 
number of newspaper men were rating 
on an obitu tice. 

“What shall we say of the former Sena- 
tor?” aske € 

“Oh, ju dow that he as always 

thful to his trust.” 

| “And,” reried a third, “shall we men 
tion the name of the trust?” 

NOT A MEDICAL EXPERT 
| A coroner Alabama was examining a 
Negro witness 

“Did you ever hear of the deceased hav- 
ng an y +?" 

“TI nebber knowed no ‘decease,’ sul esser 
you mean de Iks dat cease to plant cot 
on.” 

“The lecease is the man lying ead 
there,” explained the coroner. “D he ve 

| any disease?’ 

“Oh! Ef I lisremember, eah 
dat he had a rattlin’ of de brain.” 

“What's 

“Well, su t ain’t zackly a misery of 
de stoma it hit ain’t ft Hit’s 
jes erbout €2z sintul ez flintit < heart 
or ketchi: ie j’ints se de 
bones. En « t mistake } ain’t so 
powerful fur from ringi de eéars en 
twitchin’ kul En dat’s I know 
erbout hit, st 
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MUCH BETTER 











HAMBONE S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY—&2 by 


pyright 
ell 


24 


Synd icate Tne 














= FOLKS BURYS DF 
HATCHET BUT DEY LEAVES, 
DE HANDLE STICKIN OUT 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dis heah life ain’ no picnic: cn ef 
‘twuz we'd git mighty tired o’ sedy-pop 
en dinnuh on de groun’! 














C Worth of Fuel 
in a Sturdy 


McCormick-Deering 
Engine 
Will Do Any of These Jobs 


g 
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Separate 4000 pounds of milk 
Pump 3000 gallons of water 
Shell 25 bushels of corn 

Grind 6 bushels of feed 

Cut 1 ton of ensilage 

Press 15 gallons of cider 

Grind 2 bushels of corn meal 
Saw 1 cord of wood 

Churn 200 pounds of butter 
Bale 1% ton of hay 

Clean 30 bushels of seed wheat 
Grind 25 gallons of cane juice 
Light up the farm for 2 hours 
Do a family’s weekly washing 
Grind the mower knives for a season 
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A Tireless Hired Man 


Enclosed 
Crank 


Removable 
Cylinder 
Sleeves 


1, 3, 6, 10 h. p. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave, of America 


(Jncerporated) 


Chicago, IL 

































Lightning proof— 


Weather proo/-ele Roofing Products 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac- 
tured and highest in quality. U nec ialed for Roofing, Siding, Cul- 
verte, Silos,and general sheet m tals work. Sold by leading dealers, 
For fine residences and public ~ idings KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL 
Roofine Tin Plates are unexcelled. Look for the Keystone added 
below regular brands. Send for our ‘“‘Better Buildings'’ booklet 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Es 


WITTE ti: Saw | 


Cuts dewn trees and saws them up FAST—one man 
does the work of 10— saws 10 to 25 cords a day. 
Makes ties. A one-man outfit. Easy to 7 and trouble, 
proof. Thousands in use. Powerful engine runs all 
other farm machinery. Uses Kerosene, Gestion. Sai silllatecr Gat. 





















LOG & 
TREE 








| Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


JE GUARANTEE Pro- 





















Pay only a 

Easy few dollars V gressive Farmer adver- 

Payments gown and tisements RELIABLE. If 

take a year for balance oflow in writing yertisers and 

price. Make yourown terms. ordering goods the subscrib- 
er says: ‘‘I ir aciver- 





Just send name for 






w 
tisement in The Progressive 


FREE 



































fulldetails, pictures : 

and low prices. Noobligation Farme ale an wil ae -_ 
an uns ista 4 S 

by writing. WITTE ENGINE WORKS } re a” om in thirty 

7351 Witte Building, Hansas City, Mo. days from of order, 

7351 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. we will refur st price of 

—_—<——————————————————————— article purchased (not to 

exceed an ageregate of 

30 DAY TRIAL Zaks $1:000 ‘on any one. adver: 

BARBER tiser), if such loss result 

from any fraudulent mis- 

representation our ad- 

vertising colur We can- 

not try to adjust trifling 

disputes between reliable 





business houses and their 










patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of rea) estate) because buyers should 
personally investigate lands before purchasing, 

















os try ouch 


















































































































Winter Time 
Profits! 


In winter labor is cheap and timber 
is high. Thousands of farmers turn 
slack seasonsinto mone y making 
months witha small engineor tractor. 
Simple, rugged and easy torun. Made 
in 8 sizes. Noexperience needed. You 
can makemoney with an “American.” 
Write for free bookie t. 

Manufacturers also of ty immers, planers, 
bolters, lath and cratir g'‘machinery 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co, 
245 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 
Saw Mill 








Ladies’ and Men's Ready-to ft ar, Jewelry, Work 
Shoes, Dress Shoes, Hosiery, at prices that make us the 
fastest growing mail order house today. A guaranteed 
saving on every purchase. Send for FREE BARGAIN 
BOOK today. FREE—a valuable present free with 
your first purchase 

Farmers Mail Order Co., 


“| Want You” 


Men—Women 18 up 


$1140 to $3000 Year 


Many U. S. Government jobs 
now obtainable. Chance for 
farmers. Common educa- 
. tion usually sufficient. 
today sure for free list of positions, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Dept. 96, Nashville, Tenn. 










Write 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R251, 








Fordson Tractor 
Equipment at Cost 


Box 571, Richmond, Va. 














_ 
mrcoy MOLASSES 
MITCO” 

Guaranteed pure, imported Cuban mo- 
lasses. Unexcelled for stock feed and 
boll weevil mixtures. We can save you 
money on your next purchase. Write 


for prices in barrel or carload lots. 


.» Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile Importing & Trading Co i 














Introduce this wonder lamp in your 
locality. Make $72 a Week. 

liant, white light —soft, restfultoeyes, © 
als safety, brilliancy of electricity. 1-10th 
cost. 20 times brighter than wick lamps. 
More healthfal. Easy to operate. No smoke. 
No soot. No odor. Low priced. Guaranteed. 
EO orkers. New plan starts you with- 

out capital. Full Full or spare tim 


e. No ex- 
need: zi Seat t day. ¥% jan, 
in. made 100 in 39 ern Foucan lo as we ° 
yl oh Write for Free Outfit Off: 
LAMP CO. 







N 
ler. 
2349 Lamp Bidg. Akron, 0. © 








SUCCEED WITH BEES 


THE BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
For Southern Beekeepers, $1.00 Per Year 
We whl send 12 back numbers filled with valuable 
beekeeping articles and a year’s subscription for 
$1.0 24 big issues for the price of 12 
THE BEEKEEPERS ITEM, 
P. 0. Box 838, San Antonio, Texas 
SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 














send « STER'! 
ot ST. Uf mot, costs nothing. 
ERLING COMPANY 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


CHI LIVE GUARANTEED. 











POSTPAID. [00% 


Barred and White Rocks, Reds, l4c. White 

1d Brown Leghorns, 10c. Assorted, 10c. All by the 

100. Ord “v3 filled quickly. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
352 W. 4th Street., LEXINGTON, KY. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DAIRY COWS © hie ee 


il | “DAIRY COWS AT AUCTION | 














['wenty-five proven dairy cows with 
. rec — of 300 pounds of butterfat and 
will be sold in the 


~ CONSIGNMENT SALE 
PRINCE WILLIAM COW TEST 
ASSOCIATION 
at Manassas, Virginia, 


Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1924 


Holsteins, Jerseys and Guernseys. 
Mostly fresh cows and springers. 
For catalogue, address i 











_ Auctioneer: +" W. M.'\ JOHNSON, 
Col. Geo. W. Baxter Manassas, Va. 
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| ers who desire to know th 








Farm and Home Suggestions 


} Yara” 








hious Black Glia 


Sie \USE of the fact that we have 
had M j inquiri from subscr “ib- 


many inquiries 
que ilifica- 
tions and requirements for Jersey Giants, 
we are publishing 
the requirements as 
called for in the 
Standard of Per- 
fection. 

The Jersey 
Giant is a compara- 
tively new breed. It 
was originally de- 
veloped as a farm 
bird in New Jersey 
where large capons 
were desired. It is a good meat bird 
and a fair dual purpose breed. 


J. H. WOOD 


Standard Weights 


COON esasce 13 pounds Hen. 10 pounds 
Cockerel ..11 pounds Pullet 8 pounds 
Disqualifications 


black or dull black ex- 
back, breast, 
white show- 


Under-color of 
tending to the skin in hackle, 
or body and fluff, or positive 
ing on surface; bottoms of the feet other 
than yellow. 

Shape of Male 

COMB-—Single; rather large, straight and 
upright, having six well-defined and evenly 
serrated points, the blade following the shape 
of the neck, fine in texture. 

BEAK—Short, 

HEAD 

EYES round, and full. 

WATTLES—Of medium size, well rounded 
at the lower ends, fine in texture. 

EAR LOBES—Rather large, extending down 
one-half the length of the wattles, smooth. 

NECK—Moderately long, full, well 

WINGS—Medium size, well folded, carried 
at the same angle as the body; primaries 
and secondaries broad and overlapping in 
natural order when wings are folded 

BACK—Rather long, broad, nearly hori- 
zontal, with a short sweep to tail 


stout, well-curved. 


Rather large, broad. 


Large, 


arched. 


TAIL—Rather large, full, well spread, car- 
ried at an angle of 45 degrees above hori- 
zontal; sickles of just sufficient length to 
cover the main tail feathers; coverts mod 
erately abundant and medium in 
main tail feathers broad and overlapping 

BODY AND FLUFF—Body long, wide, deep, 
compact, smooth at sides; keel long; fluff 
smooth, moderately full. 

BREAST—Broad, 
forward. 

LEGS AND TOES—Legs straight and set 
well apart. Lower thighs large, strong, of 
moderate length, well covered with feathers; 
shanks strong, stout in bone, moderately 
long; toes of medium length, straight, well 
spread. 


length; 


deep, full, carried well 


Shape of Female 

COMB- 

six well defined and evenly serrated points, 
conforming to the shape of the head. 

BEAK Short, 

HEAD—Of medium size, broad. 


Single; moderately large, having 


stout, well curved. 


EY ES—Large, round, full. 
WATTLES—Medium in size, fine in tex- 
ture. 


EAR LOBES—Medium in size, smooth. 


NECK—Moderately long and full, 
arched. 


slightly 


WINGS—Of medium size, well folded, car- 
ried at the same angle as the body; pri- 
maries and secondaries broad and overlap- 
ping in natural order when wing is folded. 

BACK—Rather long, broad its entire length, 
carried nearly horizontal, ending in a short 
curve to tail 

TAIL—Moderately long, well spread, car- 
ried at an angle of 30 degrees above hori- 
zontal; main tail feathers broad and over- 
lapping. 

BODY AND FLUFF—Body long, wide, deep, 
compact, smooth at sides; keel long; fluff 
moderately full. 

BREAST—Full, 
forward 

LEGS AND TOES—Legs straight and set 
well apart; ver thighs fairly large, of mod- 
erate leng well covered with feathers; 
shanks str moderately long; toes of me- 
dium length, straight and w spread. 


Color of Male and Female 
COMB, FACE,. WATTLES, AND 
LOBES—Red 


deep, broad, catried well 


EAR 


BEAK—B! shading to yellow toward 
the tip. 

EYES—Dark brown. 

SHANKS AND TOES—Black; under part 
of the feet yellow. 


UMAGI Suria lustrous, greeni 
NDER COLOR—Slate, shading gradually 
hite at th kin, 
2 os 
Dr. Kaupp Heads Poultry 
Association 
W§ HOPE it is not too late to con- 
gratulate Dz: Benjamin Franklin 


poultry department 

College, on his 
unanimous election as president of the 
American Association of Instructors and 
Investigators in Poultry Husbandry. The 
great success of the recent meeting of 
this association at the college was 
largely due to Dr. Kaupp’s enterprise 
and ability. He is recognized both in 
this country and Europe as one of the 
foremost living poultry scientists and 
both North Carolina and the South are 
fortunate in possessing such a leader. 


Kaupp, head of the 
of North Carolina State 


& 8 


Harnessing the Water Power 
in 1 Small Streams 
W tid 117E a small mill pond and am 


anxious to ascertain if it is practi- 
cable to develop water power. Please 
send me the names and addresses of 
several manufactur. 
ers of water wheels.” 

Many millions of 
‘dollars have been 
spent during recent 
years in developing 
great water powers, 
and these improve- 
ments have greatly 
increased the wealth 
of the country. Thou- 
however, have been 
value of small 





farmers, 


sands of 
and are overlooking the 
streams available for water power right 


on their own farms. The failure of 
farmers to make use of the available 
water power on their farms is mainly 
due to the fact that with the old type 
of water wheels these small streams were 
seldom worth developing. The old type 
of water wheel wasted so much water 
that only a small per cent of the stream 
was converted into energy. The high 


efficiency of modern water wheels and 


the perfecting of storage batteries have 
made it possible to utilize very small 
streams, 


The amount of power that can be de- 
veloped depends upon two factors, the 
volume of water and the fall. Each of 
these factors is of equal importance. The 
amount of water available and the fall 
should be measured and the figures sub- 
mitted to an experienced manufacturer 
of water power equipment or a compe- 
tent engineer before spending any money 
on the proposition. 


To make available one theoretical 
horsepower, it is necessary for about 
one cubic foot of water per second to 
fall through a height of 10 feet. The 
proper type of water wheel must be used 
in order to get the most satisfactory 
results, 

There are several types of water 
wheels, the principal ones being known 
as “undershot,” “overshot,” “pitchback,”’ 
“breastwheel,” “turbine,” and “impulse.” 
No one type of water wheel will suit:all 
conditions, and not all of them are suit- 
able for small installations. 


If the flow of water into the pond 
not sufficient to run the water wheel at 
all times when power is needed, 
batteries may be used. The water wheel 
can then be run to charge the storage 
battery when it needs charging. While 
the water wheel is being run, the current 
will be accumulating in the battery, just 
as the water does in the pond when the 
wheel is not in operation, 


storage 


water 


The stéel overshot water wheel re- 
quires the minimum amount of water to 


i f . . ies ts om 


sae 








operate it, and for that 
development: 


dern overshot wheel should I 


reason is u 
best suited to small 
mentioned in connection with old 
homemade wood overshot wheels. 


Of course, you realize that it . 





possible to state definit ly withi: 

limits of a short article just what d 
of a wheel to buy, how much pow: n 
be developed, etc. The manufacturers 
of water wheel equipment will gladly cive 


you full informatioa and assistance in 
showing how your water power can be 
developed to the best advantage. 


ALFORD 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Editor, Health Department 


The Highway of Health 


VERYBODY 








has heard of the Lin- 
coln Highway, the Bankhead High- 
way, the Capitol to Capitol Highway, 
and others too numerous to mention. 
Anybody would be 
glad to live on one 
of these splendid 
highways, but there 
is another highway 
that should have 





more interest for 
every person trav- 
eling from here to 
hereafter, — The 


DR. REGISTER 


Highway of He 
Any old road could be made the high- 
way of health. It would cost very lit- 
tle to build a highway of health and it 
would pay enormous dividends. Take 
a road; for instance, The Capitol to 
Capitol Highway, which extends through 
the Southern States. Let the 
whose lands and farms face this road, 
resolve to have homes and surroundings 
as healthful and sanitary as any in these 
United States. The following are some 
of the most important steps in changing 


people 


any old rocky road to a highway of 
health: 

Have a good pump with cement 
top, well drained from all sides, so that 


no surface water can get in to pollute 
the well. 

2. Have a sanitary privy, at least 200 
feet from the well. 

3. Have house well screened, so that 
flies and mosquitoes cannot enter. 

4. Fill up all low places and see that 
there are no breeding places for mos- 
quitoes. 

Clean up all 


trash around the 


premises; whitewash or paint all build- 
ings. 
6. Let every member of the family 


be vaccinated against typhoid fever and 
smallpox and all the children be given 
toxin-antitoxin to prevent diphtheria. 

Ask your physician or health offi- 
cer for other suggestions, and then let 
your health officer approve your home 
and surroundings as being sanitary. 
Then, put up a large sign, so that “He 
who runs may read” something like 
this—“Sanitary Home, approved by 
Board of Health.” If everybody would 
do the things outlined above, they 
would then be living on The Highway 
of Health, the most attractive highway 
in the United States. 

Home sites on this highway could be 
sold at a premium. When land is sold 
on this highway, put it in the bond that 
the purchaser must follow the rules laid 
down by the County Board of Health. 
This plan, as briefly outlined, could be 
easily carried out by the citizens of 
those counties who have a health de- 
partment. Other counties would easily 
fail into line. Let’s get busy and have 
a Highway of Health through the 
South. Can you visualize any thing bets 
ter for our State or our people? 


This would not only be most valuable 
to the individual and community, but 
would be one of-the best paying adver- 
tisements that could be put on. 
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September 13, 1924 








And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 











































































































































































































RYE 


Rye, bushel, f. o. b 
N ( 


$1.75 

































































(19) 983 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


ram lambs for éale R. Mc 








Hampshire 
I . WwW 


Shropshire 
t N. « 



























K d mixed bre $4 each: f 
t i t am, $40 t t $150. J I 
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TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
) ; j urge 8 
re b d r ‘ Cra 
s \ 
} Hog Mr. Hog Dealer r Feeae would you 
be t l il me ¢ dl hrif pigs 
1 t em r 1 
4 I k Hou I t i, V 
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White Collie puppies; eligible 1 N 
Hi I Coyne 1 ix Va 
Registered Ge Police pups for Ww. Ss 
Alexander, McD il N. ¢ 
Trained and untrained Pox and Tree | Write 
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POULTRY SUPPLIES 
0 
STRAW 
‘ 
] M 
TOBACCO 
L 1 ; 
is $ mn 
| ) ry il 
R I i 1 
HkE North ¢ rolina Cotton Grows 
Codperative Association will advance 
$70 on every 500 pound bale of cotton 
delivered this year, while the North 
Carolina Agricultural Credit Corpora- 


ady to make additional 


per bale. 


stands 


of 


tion re an 


advance $20) 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 


PUBLIC SALE | 
32 Head of Grade Holsteins 


19 12 heifers (most 
freshen in fall), registered 
and Dairy Equipment. 


Thursday, September 18th, 


at 10 o'clock 


ACCREDITED HERD 
30) pounds butterfat. 
Records given. 


F. M. Swartz, Nokesville, Va. 




















of to 
bull, 


cows, 


Average 
































|— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 


testing 


Ail cows have yearly records. A. 8s. O. 
Ormsby 


B. 
continuously for many years, King Segis- 


breeding. 
308. A. vuanse. Manager 
Department F, Hollins ‘Cotlege, Virginia 


SHORTHORNS 












































~ This the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer, covering North Carolina, oN. ¢ “ 
South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other editions of The Progressive - _ —— — —__———— 
alse The following table shows rates per word for advertising in the FARMERS’ BXCHANGBH J 1S SE 
nt and also rates for LIVBSTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progres ive —_—-- _MISCEL L ANE ous SEED _ 
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NORTH CAROLINA B. D. Robinson, Sweet Hall, Va | U 
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INCREASE FARM PROFITS | 
Use Shorhorn Bulls and Cows 
Produce market topping steers and 
crease your income Guality counts 
For literature address 
The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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September 


A good time to take care of your Fall 
needs —Send your orders now to the 


World's Largest Store 


Everything is at its best in September! 








— Dont forget 


to send for the 


New Sears, Roebuck 


Fall Catalog ' 





The Golden Indian Summer days—the best of all the year—carry with all their 
beauty a suggestion of the colder weather to come. 


Time to prepare for Winter! 


UR SUPPLY of the things you need for fall and 
winter is most complete. Values are the great- 
est in years. If you need wearing apparel for 

any of the members of your household, if you need 
new furniture, rugs or furnishings for your home, if 
you would like labor saving equipment for farm or 
shop, if you want a radio, a gun or a tire—our new 
General Catalog for fall and winter has it for you at 
the lowest prices. 


The quality of Sears-Roebuck goods has long been 
recognized by our eight million customers. They 


satisfy you and save you money 


The Worlds Largest Store owns and operates Station W.L.S. Wavelength 345 Meters. Tune in 


know that we were the first to guarantee merchandise 
and the first to equip a laboratory to make certain 
that the goods were of the proper quality. We'd like 
to have you test our merchandise. We know you will 
find it the best that can be had at anywhere near the 
price. And we guarantee it! 


Our catalog of 35,000 bargains is ready. 








If you haven't 


already received your copy, use the convenient coupon below. 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Philadelphia 


We guarantee to Chicago 


Hour Service! 


The World’s Largest Store 
gives you the best service! 
99 out of every 100 orders are 
Shipped within twenty-four 
hours after we receive them. 


That's Servicel 


62870. 


Dallas Seattle ~ 


Send Latest General Catalog. 


ae a 





